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FLAKY 
CRUST 


For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality : 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 


International 


FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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“Where 


here in the whole world would you like 
most to live? 

Well, son, you'll get a lot of answers to a 
question like that. Most of them pretty good 
answers, too. 

Let’s think about it for a moment. 

Start with right now—today. You're living on 
a farm. And some places seem a mighty long 
distance away. 

But they're not, actually. Because just about 
every one of those places there on your map 
represents people—lots and lots of them. And 
the number of people is increasing—almost every 
second of every day! There are more children 
being born now than ever before. And the 
population experts are predicting an increase for 
this country of over 50 million people by 1975— 
and a world increase of over 800 million by the 
year 1999! 

Makes you wonder how there will be enough 
food, homes and clothing to take care of all those 
extra people, doesn’t it? 

Well, for one thing, the crops and animals 








in the whole world...” 


you're helping your Mom and Dad raise now 


are already serving a lot of people in a lot of 


different ways. And in the future your farm will 
be many, many times more important to this 
country and to the whole world. 

More people and more industries will be want- 
ing farm products. And that means the challenge 
to farmers when you're grown up will be greater 
than ever in history. 

But ask yourself: where else could there be 
such unlimited opportunity for the man who has 
prepared himself to keep in step with progress? 

So you see, son, your farm and its crops and 
animals are a mighty close and important link 
between you and all those places on your map. 
They just won't ever be able to exist without you. 

Think about the farm. It has a great future. 
So have you. 

: es 2 
Yes, we at Cargill have a lot of faith in this 


boy, and the thousands of farm boys like him. 


In our 93 years as a Creative Processor of 


farm products, we’ve seen a great many farm 


youngsters grow up, then watched their sons- 
and then theirs—stay with the land. 

This particular boy may seem like any other 
And in most ways, he is. But somehow, we feel 
he’s a little extra special. 

He already knows many of the secrets of 
running a farm successfully. When he is grad- 
uated from high school, he’ll have had ten years 
of practical working experience behind him. To 
us, that makes today’s farm boy one of to- 
morrow’s most valuable assets to this country 
He’s the man to whom we at Cargill are looking 
to lead the farmer-processor team into a bright, 


new field of opportunity. 











23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 
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‘“‘What’s with the button, Tom .. . political, 


>, 


or did you contribute to something’ 












‘“‘Something contributed to me! Joe’s Cafe has started 
serving extra toast, extra rolls and bread at mealtime 
Three man-size pieces instead of just two 
skimpy ones. So I figured that one good turn deserves 
another, borrowed this button for a come-on. 
You're the tenth inquiry I've had!” 
‘‘Don’t call me an inquiry . . . boy, I’m a customer of 
Joe's as of right now!” 
























Joe has discovered that “‘a little 
something extra’ in the way of service 
or product or courtesy, really pays off. 


In our business, for example. We concentrate all 
our manpower, all our facilities, to anticipate and 
fulfill the bakers’ needs . . . to help solve the bakers’ 
problems. And because of this specialization . 
this “3 for 2”’ service .. . the bakers themselves 
have made us first in bakery flours. 


if you are not already making use of our spe- 
cialized services (an increasing number of other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We will be most happy to pay 
the freight on your wire or telephone call . . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and service 
you've ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 
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TOP LEGISLATORS 
FOR MNF CONVENTION 


CHICAGO — Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, has announced plans for Sen. 
Frank Carlson (R., Kansas) and Rep. 
Harold D. Cooley (D., N.C.) to ad- 
dress federation members at the an- 
nual convention in Washington April 
21-23. The two legislators, appearing 
together, will speak on farm legisla- 
tive prospects. The significance of the 
engagements lies in the fact that 
Sen. Carlson is the chief spokesman 
for wheat in the Senate and that 
Rep. Cooley is the chairman of the 
House agriculture committee. Further 


details of the convention program 
will be released shortly, Mr. Steen 
states. 





New Price Support 
System Suggested 
By Farm Bureau 


WASHINGTON—A new method of 
supporting the prices of corn and 
cotton has been proposed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The Farm Bureau's board has also 
recommended that study and consid- 


eration be given to extending the 
system to other crops, including 


wheat, rice, soybeans and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The basic idea of the recommenda- 
tion is that price supports for corn 
and cotton grown in 1959 and in suc- 
ceeding years should be set at 90% 
of the weighted average market 
prices of these commodities during 
the preceding three-year period. This, 
according to Charlies B. Shuman, 
AFBF president, would facilitate 
orderly marketing of farm commodi- 
ties rather than seeking to guarantee 
unrealistic prices. “It takes account 
of competitive conditions, supply and 
demand, and market trends,” he de- 
clared. And, at the same time, the 
new system avoids the determination 
of support levels by any secretary of 
agriculture at his discretion. 

Mr. Shuman says the AFBF board 
will support legislation in this session 
of Congress to make the new price 
support system effective in 1959. The 
farm bureau has recommended also 
that the level of price support for 
other feed grains—oats, rye, barley, 
and sorghums—be “established in re- 
lation to the price support for corn, 
with consideration for comparative 
feeding values and other factors.” 
AFBF will also support legislation to 
terminate corn acreage allotments as 
an integral part of its price support 
proposal. 

Officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture are reported to be cool, 
if not indifferent, to the proposals 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Union Litigation 


SAN FRANCISCO—Local 24 of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union is now involved 
in a law suit to retain its assets, in- 
ciuding property valued at $72,000, 
which the International seeks to take 
over. 

The International was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO on charges of cor- 
ruption and has now initiated court 
action to regain control of the assets 
and jurisdiction of the San Fran- 
cisco local which has 2,200 members 
representing all union bakers. Local 
24 left the exiled International re- 
cently and joined the new group 
chartered by the AFL-CIO. 
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USDA Stock Report: 








Feed Grain Stocks at Record Levels; 
Wheat Shows Decline from Year Ago 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


— Feed Grains — 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture stock posi- 
tion report for feed grains shows a 
record-breaking total of approxi- 
mately 138 million tons, made up of 
corn, oats, barley and sorghum. 
This is 17 million tons larger than 
a year ago, also a record breaker, 
and the situation casts a melan- 
choly shadow on the feed grain 
price situation. This does not pres- 
age any strength in the feed mar- 
ket. 

One view—an extreme one—fore- 
casts the possibility of a serious mar- 
ket break in farm prices late in the 
present winter or in early spring. 
Corn and other grain prices may dip 
far below present levels. 

As far as can be discerned, USDA 
has nothing at hand to check the 


present sliding market—and nothing 
at hand to check a bad market break 
later. It is hardly believed that even 
if USDA were to agree to withdraw 
its stock of corn for the export mar- 
ket, such a decision would have any- 
thing more than a temporary and 
transient effect on prices. Officials 
have virtually abandoned any hope 
that corn exports from the U.S. can 
attain the hoped for 200 million bush- 
el level for this corn crop year 

The market news 
from USDA shows export corn for 
the current crop year only barely 
above that at the same time a year 
ago, but looming in the background 
is the fact that the Argentine is now 
expecting its normal heavy crop with 
large quantities available for export 
Trade reports say that the Argentine 
exporters are now booking forward 

(Turn to FEED GRAINS, page 34) 


latest grain 





U.S. Team Now Studying Potential 
Of South American Wheat Market 


LINCOLN, NEB.—For the first 
time, U.S. wheat farmers are part 
of a team that is visiting wheat 
markets in South America to study 
their problems and potential. All 
countries in South America import 
wheat for their own needs with the 
exception of Argentina, Paraguay 
and Uruguay. 


The team that is studying the South 
American market situation is made 
up of Lester Mort, wheat grower 
from Venango, Neb.; Marx Koehnke, 
managing director of the marketing 
division office of the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn., Lincoln; R. L. Patter- 
son, wheat farmer from Oxford, Kan- 


sas, and president of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers A&sn.; J. H. Dean, 
Farmers Co-Op Co., Hutchinson, 


Kansas, and Raymond E. Vickery, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, Ds. 

The team is taking a look at the 
problems of wheat production in 
South America and also gaining first- 
hand knowledge of the reception of 
Kansas and Nebraska wheat there. 
Kansas and Nebraska have a great 
interest in the countries which use 
their wheat. The first stop by the 
team was made at Bogota, Colombia 


Import Needs High 
Colombia is a country twice the 
size of Texas, and it has a popula- 
tion of 13 million people. Colombia 
produces wheat but because of many 
local problems, it imports about half 
(Turn to SOUTH AMERICA, page 27 
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- Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimate 
of wheat in all positions at Jan. 1, 
1958, is 1,377 million bushels, the 
smallest total since 1954 but still 
the fourth largest of record. The 
total was significantly smaller than 
the record holdings on Jan. 1, 1956, 
but nearly a third larger than av- 
erage. The stock total was nearly 
50% larger than 1957 production, 
reflecting the continued relatively 
large carryover of old wheat on 
July 1, a large part of which was 
government-owned. 


Off-farm wheat stocks of 1,086 mil 


lion bushels represent a decline of 
nearly 10% from a year ago witn 
stocks in each off-farm position less 


than the previous year. Stocks owned 
or controlled by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. showed the sharpest de- 
cline, being reduced nearly one half 
Nearly two thirds of the total stocks 
were either owned by the govern- 
ment or under government loan 

Loan commitments to the govern- 
ment will conclude this month and 
as of the last report—Dec. 15—farm- 
ers had placed slightly more than 
184 million bushels of 1957 crop 
wheat under loan 

Free Wheat Estimate 

Using a non-reconciled set of USDA 
reports for inventory and 
loan program of differing dates, a 
rough calculation shows that at Dec 
15, 1957, the open market supply of 
free wheat amounted to approximate- 
ly 425 million bushels. 

Using normal domestic disappear- 
ance and hoped-for export of 240 mil- 


purposes 


lion bushels and 200 million, respec- 
tively for the balance of the crop 
year, and not taking into co nsidera- 
tion feed and seed requirements 
there appears to be a deficit which 
may have to be met by withdrawals 


from CCC surpluses. 
Hopes that the export total for the 
remainder of the crop year would hit 
(Turn to WHEAT, pag: 
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Arthur Eisenhower, 
Flour Financing 
Authority, Dies 


KANSAS CITY 
er, Kansas City 
for his financial 
and grain firms, 
Eisenhower, who 
eldest brother of 
Eisenhower 

Mr. Eisenhower retired in 1956 as 
vice chairman of the Commerce Trust 
Co., Kansas City, with which he had 
been associated for 51 years. He be- 
gan working for the bank as a mes- 
senger boy for $5 a week and rose to 
become executive vice president in 
1934 and vice chairman in 1955 

Mr. Eisenhower was recognized as 
a national authority on flour’ and 
grain financing and he had many 
hundreds of friends in these indus- 
tries. He is survived by his widow 





Arthur Eisenhow- 
banker well known 
dealings with flour 
died Jan. 26 Mr 

was 71, was the 

President Dwight 
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Tragedy Could Follow 


OU are walking out of what they still call the 

Grand Hotel to catch some of the cool, early 
morning air before the saturating sun referments 
the stink, the all-pervading characteristic of east- 
ern cities. The chaprassi at the door warns you, 
deferentially, to mind the body lying in the door- 
way. Outside, in the gutter, is another body—thin, 
emaciated and very dead. You notice other lifeless, 
or near-lifeless, hulks as you walk up Chowringhee. 
Each morning many are found dead in this city of 
more than 1.3 million people. 

The municipality is already collecting bodies 
for disposal. Wiry, brown-skinned men examine the 
bodies to see if life still exists. The living they 
leave; only the dead ones are carted away. Those 
who still breathe can be safely left until the next 
collection because they will not start to smell until 
life finally goes. A couple of children with huge, 
swollen bellies—not swollen from food but from 
beri-beri—watch listlessly from a doorway. 

You are in the land of famine—deep, searing 
foodlessness that ends in black despair. You pat 
the .45 in you holster and that gives you a safe 
feeling. You were surprised when you read in 
orders that personnel visiting Calcutta must carry 
arms and you wondered why, because Cally is a 
rest center far removed from the scene of opera- 
tions in Burma. But when you got off the DC3 at 
Dum Dum airport you knew why. Hungry people 
can become rough people and you noticed the 
brown, burning hatred in the eyes that watched 
you jeep into the city. But hunger is a drain on 
strength. and gradually the people are sinking into 
the lassitude characteristic of malnutrition. 

You have been told that it is worse in the hin- 
terlands of Bengal. The crops failed; supplies were 
not in the right place at the right time; ships are 
carrying more important things—the means of 
death and not the means of life. 

This, then, was Calcutta in 1943, the year of the 
great Bengal famine. And it is going to happen 
again in 1958. But this time the tragedy will be 
far greater. Five heavily populated provinces in 
northeastern India face famine by springtime. 

The Indian government has an emergency re- 
serve, but it is doubtful whether it exceeds 37 mil- 
lion bushels. The U.S. is providing another 37 mil- 
lion under a Public Law 480 crash program. But 


A Valuable 


F all the aids, mechanical and otherwise, to 
O the production and merchandising of flour, 
which has had the most profound influence on the 
development of the industry? Or, to put the ques- 
tion another way, which could the industry have 
least done without? The roller mill? The purifier? 
The sifter? Even had not these wonderful inven- 
tions come to pass, flour would have been produced 
in one way or another. 

There are some who will answer, in all truth, 
that the wheel has had the most significant part 
to play in the development of the industry. That is 
true, yet the wheel is fundamental. 

So, at the risk of answering a question to 
which there could be many answers, we will say 
that the invention of the bag had the most pro- 
found influence on the industry. Without it, the 
grist could not have come to’ e mill; without it 
the flour could not have F transported with 
such facility to the kitche There is so much 
talk these days of the advances in bulk handling 
that the important part played by the bag indus- 
try in the milling trade is apt to be forgotten. 

The flexible packaging industry, as the indus- 
try is called, has a long and useful history of ser- 
vice. Some of the firms engaged in the trade have 
been established many years. One company, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. celebrates its centenary this year 


RIALS 





Inadequate Indian Aid 


it has been computed that India needs 500 million 
bushels of food grains if the tragedy of 1943 is to 
be averted. 

Officials of the American administration know 
this; so do many congressmen. But public opinion 
has not been aroused to the danger and besides, 
where will the money come from? Congressmen 
keep a wary eye on their constituents back home 
for during the recess there were many comments 
about aid to foreigners. 

There may be 12 weeks left before the impact 
of famine—starvation as opposed to shortage—is 
felt. It usually takes six weeks for aid programs to 
get under way. But the solving of the problem can- 
not be left to the U.S. alone. Other countries must 
help to prevent this tragedy, a tragedy which could 
play right into the hands of Communist agitators. 

A crash program means mistakes. And with all 
due respect to Indian administrators, and there are 
some brilliant ones in the higher echelons, it could 
mean fraud. Anyone who knows India will confirm 
that some Indian merchants will be eager to reap 
fat profits from American aid. They have done this 
in the past and one can be very sure that even in 
the famine danger area today there are some well- 
filled godowns awaiting the day when people will 
pay any price for a handful of grain. 

The U.S. administration, like the Canadian gov- 
ernment which is also helping, allows a recipient 
government to choose the form in which grain is 
shipped. Invariably, whole grain is chosen. 

Better it would be to ship processed grain, 
milled in accordance with Indian requirements, for 
then distribution can be speeded up. Boulgar is an 
acceptable commodity for the eastern palate, to 
name but one variation of processing. There is an 
opportunity here to do something on the grand 
scale, proponents of more aid for India believe. 
But distribution must be rigorously controlled and 
processed foods lend themselves more readily to 
control. Whole grain mysteriously disappears, only 
to turn up later in some black marketeer’s godown. 

There is nothing worse than man’s inhumanity 
to man. To a certain class of Indian merchant hon- 
esty is an unprofitable policy. Usually small town 
entrepreneurs, they like nothing better than lavish 
American aid for it enhances their pickings. 


Industry Aid 


and much progress has been made since Judson 
Moss Bemis founded his textile bag business in 
1858 in a St. Louis levee loft. 

The use of textile bags has declined through 
the years as shippers turn to less expensive paper 
bags, but the manufacturers have kept abreast 
of the needs of their customers. 

Yet the bag industry has had its problems in 
the past few years and millers can find much com- 
mon ground with their suppliers of this useful an- 
cillary. Homer V. Howes, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales for Bemis, put it succinctly in a recent 
New Year statement. He said: “While the market 
for textile bags—cotton and burlap—drops, tex- 
tile bag manufacturing capacity has stayed fairly 
high. The excess of supply over demand has tended 
to keep prices depressed in 1957 and to continue 
narrow profit margins.’”” Common ground, indeed. 

The flour millers and the bag manufacturers 
are partners in every sense of the word. Again, 
to quote Mr. Howes: “The level of general busi- 
ness activity in 1958 holds the key to prospects 
for the bag industry this year. This is true because 
the sale of our bags depends to a large extent on 
the sales volume of our customers. The industry 
doesn’t sell bags—no matter how good they are 
or how competitively priced—unless customers 
need them to ship their products.” 
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Canada to Donate 
20,000 Tons Flour 
To Arab Refugees 


OTTAWA—Sidney E. Smith, sec- 
retary of state for external affairs, 
announced in Ottawa Jan. 23, that 
Canada will make a gift of $1.5 mil- 
lion worth of flour to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine refugees. This will be in ad- 
dition to the regular annual! Canadian 
contribution to the program of $500,- 
000. 

Funds for the flour, which repre- 
sents about 20,000 tons, or one mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, will be included 
in the supplementary estimates to be 
tabled within the next 10 days. The 
announcement was hailed by all par- 
ties in the House, and the leader of 
the opposition, Lester B. Pearson, 
said it was generous and realistic. 

Mr. Smith, in making the announce- 
ment, said the financial difficulties of 
the UN agency have forced a cut in 
relief services to the 930,000 Arab 
refugees, even below the subsistence 
level. (See The Miller, Dec. 4, 1956, 
page 13.) He added that unless fur- 
ther aid is forthcoming the whole re- 
habilitation and educational program 
will have to be abandoned, and stated 
that he hoped this substantial con- 
tribution of flour on the part of Can- 
ada will encourage other countries to 
increase their contribution to 
UNRWA. 

The Canadian contribution of flour 
will permit release of funds to finance 
other work among the refugees. In 
addition to the rehabilitation and ed- 
ucational program, the UN agency 
must supply the refugees with food, 
shelter and medical care. This, Mr. 
Smith said, has been done at the 
amazingly low cost of $30 for each 
refugee a year. 

This is the second gift of flour an- 
nounced by the Canadian government 
this month, as it has been announced 
that 38,000 tons had been offered to 
Ceylon for immediate delivery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM Conference Plans 
Will Be Described 
At Dinner Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A dinner and 
meeting Jan. 31 will kick off the final 
pianning for the 1958 technical con- 
ference and trade show of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers at Minne- 
apolis May 5-8 by District No. 4, 
AOM, the host district. The dnner 
will be held at the Dyckman Hote! 

Reports will be given by Lyle 
Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Buffa'o, 
president of international AOM; Don- 
ald S. Eber, Kansas City, executive 
vice president; committee chairmen, 
and the ladies committee 

The event will start with cocktails 
at 6 pm. Dinner will be served at 7 
p.m., and it will be followed by the 
meeting at 8 p.m. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago GEAPS Unit 
To Meet Feb. 11 


CHICAGO — Chicago members of 
the Grain Elevator and Processing 
Superintendents will hold a dinner 
meeting Feb. 11 at the Board of 
Trade Building restaurant. 

Joseph H. Chartrand, manager of 
the transportation department of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, will talk on 
“The Calumet Seaway.” 

There will be a reception at 6 p.m., 
with dinner at 6:45 p.m. 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 27 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Jan. 20. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8! ¢ 
(7'2,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Purina Mill Operation 


Resumes After Fire 


MINNEAPOLIS The Ralston 
Purina Co. feed plant here was back 
in production early last week after a 
fire early Jan. 19 which caused an 
estimated $100,000 loss. 

The fire, believed to have started 
near some welding equipment, hit a 
warehouse and production area, in- 


Albert L. Johnson 


Of Alabama 











Claude I. Carter 


Claude Carter Named General Manager 
Flour Mills Operations 


cluding a packing line. Other feed OMAH NEB ude Carter solidated since 1941. The formula feed 
production operations were not af- has b named general manager of iepartment, wh'‘ch is today an impor- 
fected. The four-story building that all tic of Alabama Flou tant part of Nebraska’s business, has 
was affected was used mostly for jj) Decatur. Ala ce line to al been built under his leadership and 
Storage of sanitation products and = announcement bv J. A. Mactier presi- direction, Mr. Mactier said. A most 
bagged ingredients. The fire started gent of Nebraska Consolidated Mills recent growth of the company’s feed 
in an area where farm chemicals Cc O Alabama Mills’ parent prog is npletion of a 154- 
were stored. No one was in the build- ¢, Mr. ( st é acre Red Hat i research farm near 
ing at the time of the fire, early Sun- preside N ka Consolidated Decatur a v Red Hat feed mill 
day morning. There was smoke dam- M Cart succeeds Albert L at Tunne Hill. Ga.. Mr. Mactie 

age to sacked materials on upper jojn< - is vice pointed o 
floors. presid ind genera ger. M Mr. Carter is a native of Weogufka, 
The plant was back in production Johnson said he resigned sole Ala. He i graduate of the Alabama 
Jan. 21 except for one packing unit purpos dev ill n time Polytechnic Institute, where he earn- 
which returned to operation late in’ my personal interests.” Mr. Johns d his B.S. d e in agricultural sci- 
the week. Some building damage will yj}! }y consultant to Nebraska Con- ence. At Auburn he was selected a 
be repaired. solidated for sev months, Mr member of Gamma Sigma Delta, a 
One fireman died of a heart at- Mactier said national honor society of agriculture 
tack while fighting the four-alarm Mr. Johns went to Decatur and Alpha Zeta, a national honorary 
fire which brought heavy smoke from 19-44 m G d Island, Neb. M agricultural service fraternity. He is 
the burning chemicals Carte s been with Nebras Co past president of the Decatur Lions 
Club, and a director of the Chamber 








BAKERS AID MARCH OF DIMES—“Little Miss Muffin" of Washington, 
D.C., is officially crowned with a baker's cap as the Washington bakers score 
a double strike at the kick-off of the 20th annual March of Dimes by 
presenting the anniversary cake to Mrs. Sinclair Weeks, wife of the Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of Commerce. Little Miss Muffin’s real-life name 
is Karen Woodcock, age 7, and the affair took place at Children’s Hospital, 
where Karen had, not many years ago, been a polio patient herself. She will 
participate in the national Little Miss Muffin contest during the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention in New York City in April. August W. 
Neuland, Neuland’s Bakery, president of the Washington Retail Bakers, 
places the cap on Karen, who also wears a baker's apron. Watching the pro- 
ceedings are: Rudy Danek, Danny’s Bakery, vice president; Charles J. Schupp, 
Schupp’s Bakery, Associated Retail Bakers of America president and a Wash- 
ington area past president; A. C. Mozynski, Falls Church (Va.) Bakery, pub- 
lic relations chairman of the Washington area, who heads the “Dollars from 
Donuts” program; Mrs. Weeks and Carl Carlson, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., local secretary. 


also 





on the agri- 


of Commerce. He is also 


cultural advisory committee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
Mr. Johnson is a director of the 
Morgan County National Bank in 
Decatu He und his associates are 
whers of the w Kroger store build- 


said that he 


ing in Decatur. He also 
i my hunting 


is “cons y behind in 
and fishing 
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Export Clearances 
Decline in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
ficur export clearances dropped off 
the week ended Jan. 21 to total 


3.755,000 bu., compared with the pre- 
vious week's total of 6,500,000 bu 
Fl ccounted for 413,000 bu. of the 
total with the equivalent of 105,000 
bu. destined countries signatory 
to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and 308,000 bu. for class 2 
iccount 

Class 2 wheat business was a little 


double the IWA wheat to- 

and included 893.,- 
K. The three other 
included the 


tal at 2.255.000 bu 
¢ 


for the U 


top buyers 


000 bu 


this class 


USSR with 511,000 bu., Japan with 
365.000 and the Netherlands with 
342,000 bu. The remainder of the class 
2 wheat total was made up of three 


small parcels, one of 55000 bu. for 
Germany, another 52,000 for Bel- 
gium and 37,000 bu. for Rhodesia 

IWA wheat clearances of 1,087,000 
bu. were split almost equally between 
the Netherlands at 576,000 bu. and 
Germany at 511,000 bu. 
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Canadian Flour Aid 
Offered to Ceylon 


TORONTO — Canada has offered 
38,000 tons of flour for delivery as 
soon as necessary to alleviate the 
suffering occasioned by the recent 
floods. This information was conveyed 
in a telegram sent by John G. Diefen- 
baker, prime minister of Canada, to 
the prime minister of Ceylon. 

The government's decision to offer 
the flour came as a result of infor- 
mation received from Canada’s acting 
high commissioner in Ceylon who re- 
ported that as a result of consulta- 
tions with the authorities, the pro- 
vision of assistance in the form of 
flour would best meet Ceylon’s re- 
quirements for rehabilitation. 

The quantity of fiour represents 
roughly two million bushels of wheat, 
ind its Canadian cash value is ap- 
proximately $3 million. It is expected 
that the flour will be sold by the gov- 
ernment of Ceylon, and the proceeds 

cal currency used to finance 





nomic reconstruction. 


eee 
Britain Supplying 
Flour to Ceylon 
LONDON The British govern- 
ment has called for tenders covering 
the supply of 60,000 tons of wheat 
flour for delivery to Ceylon. Offers 


will close Feb. 12 


The flour must be milled from 
wheat of fair average quality with 
extraction of 72%, ash not to exceed 


isture not to exceed 13.5%, in 
sound and merchantable condition 
ind fit for human consumption. 


0.52%, protein not less than 11%, 
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District 4, AOM, 
To Meet Feb. 1 


MINNEAPOLIS — District No. 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, will 
hold its winter meeting at the Pick- 
Nicollet Hotel Feb. 1, starting at 9 
a.m. Luncheon will be served at noon, 
and a business meeting and election 
of officers for 1958 will follow the 
luncheon 

The speakers will be Frank Wich- 
ser, technical bakery consultant, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who will talk 
about “Mill Laboratory Functions”; 
Erwin Raeder, whose topic is “Per- 
formance Control of Durum Mills”; 
Frank Lindholm, superintendent of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, 
Minn., who will talk about his com- 
pany’s new pneumatic cleaning house, 
ind Ernest Auer, MIAG Northameri- 
ca, Inc., who will discuss the new 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
pneumatic cleaning house. 








WHEAT SUPPORT AT $2 
ASKED IN SENATE 


WASHINGTON—A Dill, introduced 
into the Senate by Sen. James E. 
Murray (D., Mont.) would require 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to support the price of wheat for the 
up-coming crop at not less than $2 
bu. Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, has already fixed the 
maximum price support level at $1.78 
bu. Sen. Murray has received the 
support of 14 other senators, includ- 
ing some Republicans. The bill has 
been referred to the Senate agricul- 
ture committee for hearings, but it is 
doubted that it can pass Congress and 
even if it should, the expectation is 
that the President, strongly backing 
Mr. Benson, would veto the measure. 
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J. R. McCarthy 


J. R. McCarthy 
Named President 
Of Duluth Board 


DULUTH, MINN.—J. R. McCarthy, 
vice president, Capitol Elevator divi- 
sion, International Milling Co., has 
been elected president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade. Lyle Patterson, man- 
ager, Benson-Quinn Co., was elected 
vice president. The terms for both 
president and vice president are for 
one yeal 

Directors reelected for three-year 
terms include Ely Salyards, W. B. 
Joyce and H. W. Wilson. Newly elect- 
ed directors are G. C. Wilson for one 
year and George Sassman for two 
years 

Renamed to the board of arbitra- 
tion for one year were Mr. McCarthy 
and M. P. McGraw. A new member 
is C. W. Bodin. Reelected to the 
board of appeals for one-year terms 
were C. E. Fuller, Jr., Carl E. Peter- 
son, Helmer Grenner, E. B. Carey and 
George VY. Gibbs. The officers were 
installed Jan. 27. 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Edward S. Beyer, 
Senior Grain Man 
Of Wichita, Dies 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Edward S. 
Beyer, 73, head of the Beyer Grain 
Co., Wichita, and senior member of 
the Wichita Board of Trade, died 
Jan. 27. 

Born in Sterling, Kansas, Mr. Bey- 
er spent a lifetime in the grain busi- 
ness. During World War I he was 
associated with the Food Administra- 
tion in Kansas City and was in 
charge of wheat distribution west of 
the Mississippi River. 

Following the termination of war- 
time grain controls, Mr. Beyer re- 
turned to Wichita in 1919 and formed 
the Beyer Grain Co., with which his 
brother, John Beyer, also is associ- 
ated. 

Mr. Beyer is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECEIPTS INCREASE 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Receipts of 
various grains at St. Joseph, by rail, 
during 1957 totaled 26,705,430 bu. 
compared to 22,483,440 in 1956, or a 
12% gain. Near doubling of corn vol- 
ume, credited mainly to higher mois- 
ture crops inducing marketing, along 
with sorghum total of 2,210,760 bu., 
accounted for most of the increase. 
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40 Million Lb. Flour Ordered 
By CSS for Relief Use 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity Stabilization Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture late Jan. 27 telegraphed orders to mills for a total 
of 40,200,200 lb. flour and 15,686,400 lb. yellow cornmeal for domestic and 
foreign relief use. The flour and cornmeal will be processed from Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat and corn. The flour total includes 31,472,900 Ib. 
for domestic relief and 8,727,300 lb. for export. A total of 12,850,350 lb. of 
the cornmeal will be used for domestic relief and the remaining 2,836,050 Ib 
will be sent abroad. Details of the awards are appended. 


FLOUR 


Milling point 
Red Wing, Minn 


Company— 
LaGrange Mills 


-Oklahoma City 
.. Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Acme Fiour Mills Co 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co Great Falls, Mont 
Wichita, Kansas 
Moundridge, Kansas 
... Lexington, Ky 


Kansas Milling Co. 


Lexington Roller Mills 


Fisher Flouring Mills : . Seattle 
Russell-Miller Milling Co . .Buffalo 
Dallas 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co Spokane, Wash 
Seattle 


Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis, Ind 


Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Chattanooga, Tenn 


Burrus Millis, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 


.Shawnee, Okla 


Shawnee Milling Co 
Morris, Minn 


Green's Milling Co 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Enid, Okla 
Minneapolis 
Louisville, Ky 
Buffalo 


Springfield, II! 


Atchison, Kansas 


.Graham, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Clifton, Texas 
Seguin, Texas 
. Minneapolis 


Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Kansas City 


El Reno, Okla. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co....Hutchinson, Kansas 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .. Beardstown, Ill. 


Lamar, Colo 
Omaha 


Denver 


Claflin, Kansas 


International Milling Co. ............ Blackwell, Okla 


Ponca City, Okla. 
Greenville, Texas 


ee Se Sc bec ceeds coucun St. Joseph, Mo. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


*Credit. +Bread. {Whole wheat. **Export. 


Quantity 


~~ = 


650, 000+ 


160 000 
120,000 


(Turn to CORNMEAL AWARDS, page 31) 


Bag size 
Ib 


Processing 


charge, 
100 Ib 
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USDA Decision 
Made to Protect 
West Coast Prices 


WASHINGTON — It is unlikely 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture will add any west coast white 
wheat to its Public Law 480 export 
programs within the next 90 days. A 
decision to this effect was apparently 
made following sessions here recently 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
gional managers. 

USDA based its decision on an un- 
willingness to face another year of 
soaring west coast wheat prices such 
as those which seriously affected flour 
export markets last year, when the 
open market price of wheat rose well 
above government loan levels for the 
crop. 

It is believed that grain exporters 
have been looking for this report, and 
that they may wish to accumulate 
west coast export wheat at current 
price levels as a hedge against pos- 
sible price advances if USDA decides 
to move out west coast white wheat 
under subsequent export programs. 
Two big Pacific Northwest wheat 
growers’ groups have been reportedly 
urging larger exports to stimulate 
the movement of wheat from their 
area, but the decision now revealed 


seems to have put a stop to this 
pressure. 
The substantial run-up in west 


coast wheat prices last year cut off 
dollar purchases by Japan and forced 
the Japanese to buy in other markets 


Wheat for Australia 

A collateral piece of information 
obtained as a result of the CCC re- 
gional office session here disclosed 
that Canada is working on an ar- 
rangement to sell its hard spring 
wheat to Australia, thereby permit- 
ting Australia to fulfill some of its 
own commitments in flour and wheat 
to the Far East. Some observers say 
that the Canadian-Australian deal 
will take a big edge off the expecta- 
tions of larger export business from 
the U.S. to normal Australian custo- 
mers because of the big shortfall in 
the Australian crop. If this arrange- 
ment is concluded, they reason, it 
will cause some marked revisions in 
the anticipated total of U.S. wheat 
exports this crop year. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Two AIB Scientific 
Advisors Honored 


CHICAGO—Two members of the 
scientific advisory committee of the 
American Institute of Baking were 
recently honored. One was given the 
I'linois Interprofessional Council 
award for 1957 and the other was ap- 
pointed to a high post at Columbia 
University. They are Dr. Herbert 
Longenecker, vice president of the 
University of Illinois, and Dr. William 
H. Sebrell, Jr., director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Dr. Longenecker was the recipient 
of the 1957 award of the Illinois coun- 
cil, an award presented annually to a 
citizen of that state for his substan- 
tial contribution to health and wel- 


fare. 


Dr. Sebrell, Jr., was recently hon- 
ored by appointment to the positions 
of director of the Institute of Nutri- 
tion Sciences and professor of public 
health nutrition at Columbia. 

Both men are leading advocates of 
the enrichment of bread and flour. 
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NO sort wHEaT Export DOft Wheat Millers 
Discuss Merchandising 
At Annual Winter Gathering 





CHECKS PLANNED 


WASHINGTON — Officials at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture say 
there is no truth in reports (not ap- 
pearing in The Northwestern Miller) 
the department has assured the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
that, if necessary, it will take steps 
to hold soft wheat exports in the 
current season to a maximum of 20 
million bushels. No arrangement of 
any kind has been made by USDA, 
officials say. However, it is now clear 
that USDA will concentrate its ex- 
port movement of wheat in the sur- 
plus wheat area of the Southwest 
and all procurement will be directed 
into that area. Officials stress that 
this does not mean any confirmation 
of the report published elsewhere. 
The official position in connection 
with export policy for soft wheat 
was detailed by Clarence Palmby, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, at 
a meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., a report of which ap- 
pears elsewhere on this page. 





New York Section, 
AACC Schedules 
Meeting Feb. 11 


NEW YORK—The New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists has schedu'ed its 
next meeting for 6:30 p.m. Feb. 11 at 
the Brass Rail, 521 Fifth Ave. The 
speaker will be Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley, Chicago, scientific director of the 
American Institute of Baking and na- 
tional president of AACC 

A picture of the relationsh‘p be- 
tween dietary fat, serum fat and 
arteriosclerosis was presented at the 
January meeting of the section by Dr 
Jules Hirsch of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute. Dr. Hirsch presented data for 
and against the hypothesis that “some 
peculiarity of dietary fat leads to an 
abnormality of the serum lipides re- 
sulting in their deposition in arterial 
walls. Ultimately there is compromise 
of blood flow in the small arteries sup- 
plying the heart muscle, and so we 
arrive at coronary heart disease.” Dr. 
Hirsch pointed out that this specula- 
tion is as yet unproven, and does not 
at this time recommend radical 
changes in the dietary habits of the 
general public 

The study being performed at the 
Rockefeller Institute compares the 
effects of various types of fat on the 
elevation and depression of leve!s of 
cholesterol and other lipdes in the 
serum of human subjects, Dr. Hirsch 
said. In feeding a synthetic liquid diet 
of precisely known composition, the 
triglyceride fatty acid portion ap- 
pears to have the greatest effect on 
serum lipide levels. Both fatty acid 
chain length and degree of unsatura- 
tion have important effects, Dr 
Hirsch said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


Frank M. Tyler, 


Grain Broker, Dies 


SEATTLE—Frank M. Tyler, 47 
who owned and operated a grain 
brokerage business in Seattle, died re- 
cently following a heart attack. Mr 
Tyler had moved to Seattle from 
Kirkland, Wash., five years ago. Mr 
Tyler pioneered the movement of 
grain via truck transportation from 
eastern Washington farms to western 
Washington terminals. In 1950 he co- 
ordinated all such movements from 
one part of the state to the coast dur- 
ing an acute rail stoppage. 








By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Staff 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Merchandising 
and the growing scarcity of suitable 
milling quality soft wheat provided 
twin points of interest at the annual 
winter meeting of the National 
Wheat Millers Assn. in Louisville Jan 
24. About 80 delegates attended the 
meeting 


Soft 


“Flour millers must remember that 
the consumer is their customer, not 
the retailer or wholesaler.” Thus did 
V. H. Engelhard, formerly with Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Louisville, now re- 
tired, explain his approach to mer- 
chandising at the retail level. “And 
consumers,” he said, “more and mort 


are shopping at markets 

Mr. Engelhard urged that flow 
millers get their wares into 
markets. In the 10-year 
ing in 1957, he said, population in- 
creased by 30 million persons. Yet 


super 


super- 


period end- 


the number of groceries declined by 
35.000 Fewer stores are servicing 
more people, which indicates the 
small store is losing importance, he 
said 

The first responsibility of the flour 
miller, Mr. Engelhard pointed out, is 
correct and proper distributi 
through the correct and proper stores 
Secondly, turnover is important. It is 


very serious to run out of stock. Mill- 
ers also should make sure that their 
price to the re-seller is reflected in 
the shelf price to the consumer. The 





Leo Ismert 


RETIRES — The Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York 
City, has announced the retirement 
of Leo Ismert, director of purchasing 
for the past 21 years. George F. O'- 
Connell, who trained under Mr. Is- 
mert, has been filling that post since 
last July. Mr. Ismert, a veteran of 
the American wheat and flour milling 
business, played an important role 
in establishing QBA as the nation’s 
seventh largest single purchaser of 
flour. Prior to joining Quality Bakers 
in 1936, Mr. Ismert was sales mana- 
ger for the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ismert wil continue their resi- 
dence in New York City on their re- 
turn from an extended tour of South 
America. 








stock should be in od condition. It 
also should be remembered that the 
retailer is interested in promoting 
flour sales, Mr. Engelhard said 

Some suggestions ffered by Mr 
Engelhard are 

l. Price tagging is necessary 

2. Do not sacrifice shelf space t 

t floor disp 1y 

3. Display mate t have 
purpose; be useful; be used 

4. Never plan promotions without 
the cery stor ] 

5. Budget t t ir sale 
force s tha é spe nt 
the store 

Packaging Discussed 

In a discussion the flour pack- 
ire aS a mercnandisin tool R bert 
V. Harris, Harris Milling Co.. Owosso 
Mich., said that millers are 
guilty of continued complacency and 
that 1 hard look shou e taker 
t package He said that millers 
should be r ress n he 
p Kagil [ at t r r 
prove, their pos ) } nsumer 
I d field. Packa liacturers al 
sO were indicted I been slow 

researchil chieving 
product pack D é ents 

Several suggestions for roving 
acKages W s 1 cludi 

expens Sac ne nd re 
closing de re the sack 
é r ¢ i s t sack of all 
ffers de eq tiv rede 

é els; Clear! elled brands 
printu hat sells: s 4 e reci- 
pes. Package salesmen, it was ob- 
served, should spe! ! time with 
the merchandising divis f the mill 
rather than the package buyer 

From the consumer standpoint, the 
pack e should 

1. Attract attention, and favorable 
itte! n 

2. Tell the product story, identify- 

the « te s , 

3. Build « fiden¢ 

4 L k ‘ il s sa 

5. Be « nt t handle, carry 

1d ust 

6. Look K i ue 

From the standpoint, the 
package sh 

1. Should < t tw s well 

2. Look ke t d es preterred 
display space 

3. Be convenient to stock and dis- 
play 

4. Preve ka spoilage I 
damage while on sh store 

Herman Steen, executive vice pres- 
ident, Millers National Federation 
Chicago, said that many people think 
the milling industry does not change 
very much. This is not true, he ob- 
served, and listed several significant 
shifts which the industry has accept- 
ed over a p e 

Changes Cited 

In the field of family flour mer- 
chandis M Steen said, the large 
chain grocer has shot to the front in 
i short time; the baker accounts for 
1 much larger share of flour than 
formerly; types of flour have changed 
first self-rising, then in the last few 


years mixes have deve packages 


ind packing methods have changed 
package sizes are uler and bulk 
storage bins in flour mills are import- 
ant now; sanitation has improved 
The practice of tailor flour for 


customer 1s 


the needs of the 


NsSWMA 


Srow ing; 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Buying Slow, Prices Softer 
Following Brisk Period of 


LOUR buying was slow through- 

out most of the seven-day period 
ending Jan. 27, with bakers com- 
fortable as a result of the fairly good 
run of bookings contracted for over 
the week end of Jan. 17-20. Users of 
spring wheat flours are fairly well 
booked for the immediate weeks 
ahead, although some failed to cover 
for more than 30 days. Buyers of 
nard wheat flour are also well sup- 
plied and not expected to move on 
additional commitments or to incur 
carrying charges, in view of the big 


Southwest crop which may be har- 
vested later this year 
There is some prospect of soft 


wheat sales ahead in view of the fact 
that users of these types have not 
participated in recent buying activi- 
thes 

As a result of these factors, prices 
of spring and hard wheat flours were 
steady to 1¢ lower during most of the 
past week, with springs dipping an- 
other 3¢ as the period ended Jan. 27 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 82% of five-day 
milling capacity, sharply below the 
previous week, but reflecting the tail 
end of the latest booking period 
which carried over into the first day 
of the new period. Sales in the South- 
west amounted to 89% of capacity, 
a rise from the previous week as the 
result of bookings in that area which 
carried over. Sales in the central 
states were at 50 to 55% of capacity, 
ibout equal to the earlier period. 

The family flour business was gen- 
erally good as some of the larger 
mills gave a final push for increased 


sales prior to terminating special 
promotional efforts 
The clears situation was almost 


unchanged from the previous week 
Prices varied with supplies on hand 
at the mills. The lack of interest in 
buying of clears flour was nicely bal- 
anced by the comfortable position of 
mills generally, with running time in 
most areas off from the previous 
week 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 106% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
109% the previous week and 108% a 
year ago. Declines were reported 
from all areas except Buffalo, with 
mills at Minneapolis down the most, 
13% for the week. (See tables on 
page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: A slowdown in run- 
ning time and the lull which usually 
follows a fairly good period of buying 
resulted in spring wheat flour prices 
dipping 4¢ the past week. The sharp- 
est part of the drop, 3¢, occurred as 
the period ended Jan. 27. 

The opening day of the period, Jan. 
20, carried a modest amount of buy- 
ing of bakers’ types, a carryover of 
the week end buying spree of Jan. 17- 
20. Following that, the week was 
quiet and only marked by p.d.s. com- 
mitments 

*The demand for clears was barely 
fair and, with no supplies pressing, 
prices remained virtually unchanged. 

Some larger mil!s with family flour 
departments reported a good week as 
a result of one final push before 


termination of special buying incen- 
tives on nationally advertised brands. 
All mills with family flour accounts 








Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











reported that January sales to date 
indicate it will be a very good month. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 


week amounted to 82% of capacity, 
compared with 135% the previous 
sotpes 


week and 

Running time averaged 5 days, and 
shipping directions ranged from good 
to very good. Shipments by spring 
wheat mills for the week were re- 
ported at 120% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 100° the 
previous week and 103% a year ago. 

Production by all spring wheat 
mills except those at Buffalo was off 
from the previous week, with mills 
at Minneapolis reporting the sharp- 
est decline. Production by mills at 
Minneapolis for the week amounted 
to 104% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 117% the previous 
week and 117% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west amounted to 106% of capacity, 
compared with 107% the previous 
week: and 110% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 106% of capacity, com- 
pared with 111% the previous week 
and 112% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 24, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent flour $5.84@5.94, spring short 
$5.94@6.04, high gluten $5.14@5.24, 
first clear $5.12@5.65, whole wheat 
$5.84 @5.94; family flour $6 35@7 45. 


Southwest 
Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flours are lagging again, fol- 


a year ago. 


fae 


Booking 


lowing the fairly good volume of 
bookings made early last week. Cur- 
rently, most bakers are well covered 
and there is no very powerful incen- 
tive to make additional bookings 
which might take the buyer eventua!- 
iy into a carrying charge period just 
preceding a new crop with a particu- 
larly excellent soil condition 

Last week's bookings averaged 89% 
of capacity, compared with 59% in 
the preceding week and 162% a year 
ago. Only about a tenth of the busi- 
ness done was government and ex- 
port trade, but new government 
awards are due this week for both 
domestic and export relief. 

Prior to the current dullness, there 
was a fair amount of business done 
early last week when prices went to 
a basis equivalent to that of some 
other recent bakery sales. Bookings 
of hare winter wheat bakery flour 
were a little less than a million sacks, 
and were mostly in modest quantities 
to several chains and quite a few in- 
dependents bakers. 

Many millers did not press hard for 
business, but took what bakers were 
willing to book. As a result, there are 
still a few buyers who are not cover- 
ed beyond February, and many who 
have enough flour to take them 
through March. The majority are 
booked through April and some well 
into May 

Family flour bookings also im- 
proved last week, but there was no 
general selling to distributors or 
grocers. Here and there some mills 
did business, while others sat on the 
sidelines and did not urge their cus- 
tomers to purchase. 

Export business was generally slow, 


consisting of fill-in lots here and 
there in Latin America. 
Clears’ markets were dull. There 


was not much effort by millers to 
sell this product, and buyers were 
equally apathetic. Because of the 
slow demand, the market had a touch 
of heaviness most of the time. 
Shipping directions are fair, but 
mills are having a little more diffi- 
cult time in keeping adequate runs 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 258) 





Heavy Wheat Receipts Bring on Good 
Run of Durum Buying; Semolina Slow 


CTIVE mill buying at price lev- 
els 10 to 15¢ below the govern- 
ment’s gross loan value was the most 
noticeable feature of the durum and 
semolina markets in the seven-day 
period ending Jan. 27. The heavy dur- 
um receipts which have loomed large 
in the markefs for more than two 
weeks were well absorbed, as a con- 
sequence, and a declining rate of ar- 
rivals was being noted at the end of 
the period. 

Durum arrivals at Minneapolis last 
week totaled approximately 50 to 60 
cars less than the previous heavy 
week, and receipts for the single day 
of Jan. 27 were half the total of the 
same day last week. 

Durum prices softened about 3¢ for 
the week. Semolina was dropped 10¢ 
and buying was at the same slow 
pace of recent weeks. Farmers have 
until Jan. 31 to make applications for 
government loans on durum. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 113% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 119% 
the previous week and 99% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 24 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.36@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.35@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.33 @2.36 
Medium No. | durum or better...... 2.30@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better...... 2.29@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better...... 2.27@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

EE . SOE Non vceken 157,500 178,464 113 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *187,609 Wg? 
FOP GED iicccscese 156,500 155,110 99 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-Jar. 25, 1958.......... *4,990,822 

July 1, 1956-Jan. 26, 1957.......... 4:445'074 

*Revised. 





January 28, 1958 


Heavy Snows, Rise 
In Demand Force 
Millfeed Higher 


a prices moved to 
higher ground again in the 
seven-day period ending Jan. 27 as 
heavy snows fell on the Midwest, 
covering pastures and giving added 
impetus to a demand that has been 
increasing steadily for approximately 
three weeks. Gains of $1 for the week 
were commonplace, and some mar- 
kets in the Southwest reported gains 
up to $2.50. The bullish situation was 
aided by a drop in mill running time 
in almost all areas. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
54,066 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,851 tons 
in the previous week and 56,530 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices rose 
50¢ to $1 locally last week, helped by 
a continued expansion of demand on 
the one hand and a drop in running 
time on the other. A fairly good cov- 
ering of snow over the week end will 
probably be of some value, although 
the widening area of activity occurred 
before the arrival of the snow. The 
snow did bring an increase in inquir- 
ies as the new week opened Jan. 27, 
and prices remained strong. 

The local situation has been im- 
proving since the beginning of the 
new year, and is now at a point where 
most mills are unwilling to quote for 
shipment before Feb. 10, and some 
for one week later. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Bran $33.50@ 
34.50, standard middlings $34@35, 
flour middlings $36.50@37.50, red dog 
$38 @ 38.50. 

Kansas City: Deriving considerable 
strength from a huge blanket of 
snow that covered the Midwest, mill- 
feed prices worked into the highest 
ground in some time in the week 
ended Jan. 27. Sacked bran was $2.25 
higher, and all other feeds were up 
$1.75 to $2, compared with a week 
earlier. Stimulated by weather that 
all but eliminated pasturing over 
most of the central part of the coun- 
try, demand outstripped supplies by 
a substantial margin. The country 
trade generated the greatest interest, 
causing tightness in sacked bran and 
shorts that still prevails. Many in 
the trade expect this tightness to con- 
tinue as rural roads open up to traffic 
and farmers come to town for sacked 
millfeed. While most of the demand 
has come from the Midwest, there has 
also been some movement of sacked 
feed to the Southeast. 

Mixer demand has not been so 
strong, and supplies are generally 
considered adequate. Quotations Jan. 
27, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $35.25 
@36, shorts $35.25@36, sacked; bran 
$31@31.75, shorts $33.50@34.25, mid- 
dlings $33@33.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed ‘demand was 
strong last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Both bran and shorts ad- 
vanced $1.50 ton. Quotations Jan. 24, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $34.75 @ 
35.25, shorts $35.25 @35.75. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
good here last week, with all avail- 
able supplies taken. Quotations, Jan. 
24, basis Kansas City, a ton, sacked: 
Bran $34.50@35.25, gray shorts $35 
@35.75. 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Wheat Futures Irregular as 
Mixed Forces Press Prices 


HEAT futures were subjected 
to mixed pressures ranging 
from a record snowfall in the South- 
west to new price support legislation 


introduced in Congress during the 
seven-day period ending Jan. 27. 
Prices tended to soften midway 


through the week, but made a good 
recovery, some contracts finishing 1 
to 3¢ higher than at the beginning of 
the period. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Jan. 27 were: Chicago—March $2.174 
@%, May $2.12%@%, July $1.87% 
@%, September $1.90%s @%, Decem- 
ber $1.951%4 @ 4%; Kansas City—March 
$2.12%, May $2.05, July $1.83, Sep- 
tember $1.864%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.20%, July $2.12%. 

Old crop contracts responded to 
one set of factors the past week and 
new crop contracts to another, al- 
though both moved upward at the 
end as a result of the same bullish 
pressures. 

The March and May contracts at 
Chicago and Kansas City were fairly 
well supported early in the week by 
a light run of export buying as 
Yugoslavia took 700,000 bu. red 
wheat, Israel 350,000 bu. hard, and 
Japan 350,000 bu. hard and 700,000 
bu. white wheat. Export inquiry tap- 
ered off at midweek, however, and 
old crop futures showed signs of 
weakness. A pick up in strength oc- 
curred late in the period, however, 
causing contracts to finish the week 
steady to 2¢ higher. 

All crop months were depressed at 
midweek as the extremely heavy 
snowfall disrupted transportation and 
communications, particularly in the 
Southwest, and generally delayed 
trading at least one day. New crop 
contracts were especially sensitive to 
the heavy snow covering. Holders of 
July and September saw in the deep 
snows more reason for thinking in 
terms of a big, high quality hard win- 
ter wheat crop later this year and, 


as a consequence, selling of these 
contracts occurred. 
The continued movement of Chi- 


cago wheat to Gulf ports helped to 
sustain old crop contracts, but a gen- 
eral belief began to spread through 
the trade last week that supplies of 
wheat at Chicago may not become as 
tight before current contracts are 
closed out as expected earlier. This 
belief is based on information that 
the bulk of the supplies on contract 
at Chicago consists of red wheat, for 
which there is expectéd to be little 
demand. 

The introduction of a bill in Con- 
gress at the end of the period to re- 
tain on-the-farm wheat support prices 
at $2 bu., instead of lowering them 
to $1.78 after July 1, gave consider- 
able firmness to new crop contracts 
as the period ended. This strength- 
ening occurred despite widespread 
awareness that the bill, as introduced, 
is certain to meet intense opposition 
from Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, and cannot be counted 
on as certain to provide the higher 
support level at this early date, if 
at all. 

Primary receipts of wheat were 
smaller at 6.8 million bushels last 
week, compared with 7.9 the week be- 
fore. Minneapolis arrivals totaled 
1,628 cars, with 357 of them assigned 
to CCC. Duluth inspections totaled 
1,325 cars. There was a moderate 
amount of spring wheat flour business 
reported during the period, and the 
combination of smaller offerings and 


a broader demand resulted in a 1¢ 
advance in the local premium basis. 
No. 1 dark northern spring and No. 
1 northern spring, through 11% pro- 
tein, traded at 9-10¢ over the Minne- 
apolis May price of $2.21% Jan. 24; 
12% protein 10@11¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 12@13¢ over; 14% protein 12@ 
14¢ over; 15% protein 14@16¢ over; 
16% protein 16@20¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 20@24¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price. In addition to the higher 
premium, the May price advanced 
more than 1¢ to bring values about 
2¢ higher. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.20%, 
compared with 13.86% the compara- 
ble week last year. 

Moderately large offerings of dur- 
um, combined with the lack of buy- 
ing for export account, lowered prices 
during the period. Bids were lowered 
2@3¢ for the better medium and 
choice milling kinds, but there was 
little change in the ordinary cate- 
gory. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 24 
s shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.30 @2.31% 
12% Protein 2.31% @2.32'% 
13% Protein 2.332 @2.34\4 
14% Protein 2.33 '/e @2.35'% 
15% Protein 2.35 @2.37% 
16% Protein 2.372 @2.41 
17% Protein 2.41% @2.45'/2 

Protein premiums for over I7% Ic each 
4% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each 2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

The biggest winter storm in nearly 
half a century buried Kansas City 


under a blanket of snow last week 
and completely closed down cash 
wheat trading for two days. Cash 


wheat prices were generally off % to 
1¢ bu., the basic March option declin- 
ing that amount. Premiums were un- 
changed, with the exception of ordi- 
nary, where a %4¢ rise affected both 
the high and low sides. 

Demand and supplies about bal- 
anced off, although there were some 
instances during the week when oc- 
casional cars did not move because 
sellers’ price ideas were higher than 
the buyers’. Receipts last week 
amounted to 470 cars, compared with 
823 the previous week and 666 a 
year ago. With improved shipping 
conditions this week, supplies are ex- 
pected to more nearly approach the 
normal. 

There are differences of opinions 
as to the outlook. Some buyers expect 
tight free wheat supplies since so 
much will be put under loan. How- 
ever, there are those who anticipate 
a continuing influx of supplies because 
of the excellent crop prospects. 

Premiums were quoted Jan. 27 as 
follows: Ordinary protein wheat 1% 
@2¢ bu. over the basic March option 
of $2.12%, 11% protein 2@4¢ over, 
11.50% protein 3@6¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 5@14¢ over, 12.50% protein 8@ 
16¢ over, 13% protein 11@21¢ over, 


13.50% protein 12@23¢ over, 14% 
protein 13@25¢ over. 
The approximate range. of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.13%4 @2.46'2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.124 @2.46 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.10% @2.44 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. 2.08% @2.42 
No. | Red 2.17% @2.20'2 
No, 2 Red : 2.16% @2.20 
 *) - ere 2.14% @2.19 
No. 4 Red . 2.12% @2.17 
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CURRENT FLouUR PRODUCTION 


* * * + * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting 

western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Jan. 19-25 


currently to The 
estimated output of a 


*Previous Jan 26 Jan. 22-28 Jan. 23-29 








1958 week 957 956 955 

Northwest 734,45) 768 788 749,934 669 944 662,06 
Southwest 1,382,156 1,445,288 1,490,077 324,907 279,063 
Buffalo 623,803 563,717 551,619 472,862 534,545 
Central and Southeast 551,49! 605,080 547 645 559 682 579,83 
North Pacific Coast 302,08 325,840 319,368 311,528 335,213 

Totals 3,593,982 3,708,713 3,658 643 3,338,943 3,390,719 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 75 75 





*Revised 
. ; Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— uly | to—— 
Jan. 19-25, Previous Jan. 20-26, Jan. 22-28, Jan. 23-29 Jan. 25 Jan. 26 
1958 week 57 956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 106 it 12 97 90 21,247,606 20,778,477 
Southwest 106 it 13 100 98 39,025,277 39,734,273 
Buffalo 128 116 16 99 2 6,696,539 6,594.74! 
Central and S. E 93 102 96 98 86 6,344,092 16,314,317 
No. Pacific Coast 94 10! 90 85 95 9,432,135 9.314.108 
Totals 106 09 08 98 00 102,745,649 102,735,916 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 19-25 231.000 240,402 04 Jan. £9-25 281,750 274,396 97 
Previous week 231,000- *271,368 117 Previous week 281,750 307,400 109 
Year ago 237,000 277.630 117 Year ago 287,500 326,655 114 
Two years ago 237.000 237.735 100 Two years ago 279,850 293,165 105 
Five-year average 03 Five-year average 105 
Ten-year average 97 Ten-year average 99 
*Revised 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior milis in Minnesote, inchwd City (including Wichita and Salina) 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana ca ° 
atk lenin 5-day week Flour le ac 
capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour % ac Jan. 19-25 1,020,950 107,760 109 
capacity output tivity Previous week 020,950 37,888 itt 
Jan. 19-25 464 650 494 049 106 Year ago 1,032,500 163,422 13 
Previous week 464 650 *497 420 07 Two years ago 021,350 031,742 102 
Year ago 430,500 472,304 0 Five-year average 100 
Two years ago 454.500 432,209 95 Ten-year average 7 
Five-year average 94 Revised 
Ten-year average 88 
*Revised 9 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Me n no Ohio. Michi n. Wisconsin 
PACIFI AST 7 . cage SCORS 
> 7 ACIFIC - s - Indiana, Kentucky. North Carolina. Tennessee 
rincipa!l mills on the North Pacific Coast Virg 3, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Seattle. Tacoma and Interior 5-d ° 
: J 5-day week Flour 6 ac 
Washington Mills capacity petenac tivity 
5-dey week Flour % ac Jan. 19-25 592,250 551.49! 93 
capacity output tivity Previous week 592.250 *605.080 102 
Jan. 19-25 194.500 170.789 ge Year ago 570,250 545,229 96 
Previous week 194 500 *180 345 93 Two years ago 570,250 559 682 98 
Year ago 215,000 181,928 85 Five-year average 90 
Two years ago 215,000 175,329 8! en-year average 88 
Five-year average 89 Revised 
Ten-year average 91 
Revised BUFFALO 
: 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills capacity output tivity 
Jan. 19-25 128,500 131,292 02 Jan. 19-25 487,500 623,803 12 
Previous week 128,500 145,495 3 Previous week 487 500 563,717 1té 
Year ago 138,750 137,440 99 Year ago 475,000 551.619 1é 
Two years ago 133,200 136,199 6 Two years ago 475,000 472,882 99 
Five-year verage 99 Five-year average 113 
Ten-year average 94 Ten-year average 106 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Jan. 25. and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal milfs of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 
puted on the basis of 72% flour production 

















Southwest* —Northwest®— Buffalot —Combined®*— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

Jan 9-25 27,988 790,243 14,10 407,70 977 320,575 54 066 518,539 
Previous week $29,267 314,76 0,823 $54.85 
Two weeks ago 28,420 15,021 0.723 54,164 

1957 30,174 80! 525 15,186 416.317 70 322,706 56.530 1,540,548 

1956 26,829 766,680 13,944 407,802 9,842 271,659 50.615 1,446.14! 

1955 25,90 758,556 13,36 410.939 0.787 324,314 50,049 493,809 

1954 25.198 725,500 5.359 439 289 655 349.146 $2,212 1,513,935 

*Principa!l mills. **74% of total capacity. +All mills. tRevised 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard western white and one cargo of red 

winter milling wheat was selling Jan winters for March shipment. Korea 

27 at $2.50@2.51, rail basis, delivered asked for offers at the close for 2 

Texas common points. Truck wheat cargoes of white wheat for prompt 


was selling at $2.22@2.27 delivered shipment, with acceptance expected 


north Texas mills. Demand was fair ver the week end. Domestic mill de- 
and offerings were moderate mand remained fairly good for hard 
: wheats. with moderate offerings re- 

Exports Improve fiecting improvement in flour book- 

Export bookings picked up in. the ings. Unusually mild weather pre- 
Pacific Northwest last week with _ vails, with no covering on wheat fields 


sales to India and Japan and interest Inland Empire, excepting at 


of the 
on the part of Korea at the end of hi 





gher levels, and then only a light 
the week. India purchased two and a_ covering. The potential exists for a 
half cargoes of white and hard ‘red freeze-out due to the lack of snow 





winters and Japan took 2 cargoes of covering. Moisture supply is ample 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


ADM Appointments. Appointment of Clyde C. Meinhoefer, 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s Canadian subsidiary, as assistant 
the president of ADM has been announced. Mr. Meinhoefer replaces Harry 
R. Wortham, who becomes assistant 
manager of ADM's linseed division. John 
H. King, Toronto, succeeds Mr. Mein- 
hoefer as president of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. (Canada), Ltd. The changes 
were effective Jan. 27. Mr. Meinhoefer, 
president of the Canadian company 
since 1956, will move to ADM’s general 
offices in Minneapolis. He joined the 
company in 1932 as a chemist at Wy- 
andotte, Mich. Mr. Wortham, an assist- 
ant vice president of ADM, has been 
assistant to the president for the past 
year. For three years prior to that he was director of operations of the flax 
fiber division. Beginning with the company in the Minneapolis mill office in 
1947, Mr. Wortham later served in the shipping and specialty oils departments. 
Mr. King joined ADM (Canada) in 1939 as a foundry products salesman. He 
became secretary of the Canadian subsidiary in 1943, sales manager in 1945, 
secretary-treasurer in 1950 and vice president and treasurer in 1956. 








H. R. Wortham C. C. Meinhoefer 


To Board Post. Recently named a director of the District Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago was Paul Schulze III, vice president and director of the 
Schulze and Burch Biscuit Co. of Chicago. 


WFI Visitors. Caiiers at Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, recently 
included Dr. Robert Larson, manager of research, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and C. W. Matson and Clinton L. Brooke, representatives of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


Grain Exchange Members. New members of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange are Beverly Pitts, American National Bank, 
and Harvey Knight, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc. H. M. Cory, general agent of 
the Rock Island Railway at St. Joseph. was elected an associate member. 


Assistant to President. Appointed assistant to the president 
of the Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., was John F. Hurley, who was for- 
merly Chicago district manager. Charles A. Tornabene has been promoted 
from assistant general sales manager to general sales manager of the Kellogg 
Sales Co 


Sales Representative. Joining Sterwin Chemicals Inc., as a 
technical sales representative is John V. Rush, accord- 
ing to an announcement by William X. Clark, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Mr. Rush will service the com- 
plete Sterwin line of products to the food, feed and phar- 
maceutical industries, Mr. Clark said. He will operate 
from the company’s sales offices in Evanston, Ill., under 
the supervision of J. A. Revord, Chicago district manager. 
Before coming to Sterwin, Mr. Rush was associated from 
1950 through 1957 with Mallinckrodt Chemical Works as 
a sales representative assigned to its Chicago Branch 
office. He received a B.S. degree in chemistry from the 
University of Illinois, and is a member of the Chicago 
Perfumery, Oil and Extract Assn. 





John V. Rush 


Assigned to Districts. Assigned to the Buffalo and Wilkes 
Barre districts, respectively, of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. industries 
group were David D. Penrod and Lewis M. Soars. Mr. Penrod is a graduate 
of the University of Cincinnati while Mr. Soars attended Lehigh University. 
30th men recently completed Allis-Chalmers general purpose equipment 
training course. 


Congressional Candidate. Mentioned as a possible candi- 
date for the U.S. House of Representatives from Oregon is Marion Weather- 
ford, wheat rancher at Arlington and past president of both the Oregon Wheat 
League and the Oregon Wheat Commission. 


MNF Callers. caiiers at the Chicago offices of Millers National” 


Federation recently were Mark N. Mennel, chairman of the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Gordon P. Boals, Washington, MNF director of export 
programs. 


Kansas City Visitors. Witiam H. Bowman, president of 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, was a Kansas City visitor Jan. 27. He 
was accompanied by his son, William, who was graduated recently from 
Kansas State College, and who will work with Acme-Evans in Indianapolis 
until he is called for U.S. Army service. Mr. Bowman's son received an 
ROTC commission along with his degree from. K-State. 








St. Regis Sales, 


Income for 1957 
Show Decline 


NEW YORK—Net sales of St. Re- 
gis Paper Co. in 1957 were close to 
$360 million, compared with approxi- 
mately $369 million in 1956, accord- 
ing to a preliminary statement issued 
recently following a meeting of the 
firm's board of directors. 

Figures for both years include the 
operations for 12 months of J. Neils 
Lumber Co. and St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Co. These companies were 
acquired, respectively, in January and 
August of 1957. 

Final figures will show net income 
for 1957 in excess of $21 million, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
somewhat more than $2.50 a share 
on 8,157,835 common shares outstand- 
ing at the end of the year. This com- 
pares with $25.350,000, or $3.04 a 
share on 8,153,240 common shares for 
1956 (adjusted to include shares is- 
sued in exchange for the stock of J. 
Neils Lumber Co. and St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Co.). 

Directors have declared a dividend 
of 35¢ a share on the common stock 
payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record Jan. 31. The quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.10 a share on the preferred 
stock was declared payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 7. 

Directors reported that operations 
continued at a high level last year 
despite adjustments in the general 
economy. A number of factors ad- 
versely affected the company’s earn- 
ings for the year. These included 
higher wages, increased costs of raw 
materials and shipping, lower de- 
mand, and price competition in the 
lumber, plywood, and plastics indus- 
tries. There also were strikes at 
three company plants. 

Prices were advanced during the 
last half of the year on certain grades 
of paper and other major products of 
the company. However, these price 
advances did not offset all of the cost 
increases experienced, although the 
net return on sales improved in the 
second half, as compared with the 
first six months. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Jules Friedel, Sales 
Manager for Gumpert 
Bakery Division, Dies 


NEW YORK—Jules Friedel, sales 
manager of the bakery division of S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
food products, died recently. He was 
54 years old. 

At one time, Mr. Friedel was head 
of the Australian operations of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, a 
company he served in various capa- 
cities for 20 years. He was first em- 
p'oyed as chief of statistics of the 
Nationa! Industrial Conference 
Board. Mr. Friedel, who made his 
home in Ridgefield, Conn., was born 
in New York. He was a graduate of 
Columbia University and Columbia 
Law School. 

Mr. Friedel is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, six brothers and 
one sister. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR MANAGER NAMED 

EFFINGHAM, KANSAS—William 
Hinz, 49, farmer, has been named 
manager of the Effingham Coopera- 
tive elevator here, formerly the Pin- 
der Grain Co. Robert Kelley, who has 
been associated with the elevator, 
will continue with the firm. 
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Frank H. Mount 


VICE PRESIDENT—Frank H. Mount 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of marketing for Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., it has been announced 
by H. Norman Davis, president. Mr. 
Mount’s headquarters will be at Mon- 
treal where he will be in charge of 
all marketing divisions from coast to 
coast, including sales, sales promotion 
and advertising, Mr. Davis said. Mr. 
Mount formerly was a director of the 
Campbell Soup Co., Ltd., with which 
he served for 23 years. 





Kansas City, Pioneer 
Sections of AACC 
To Meet Feb. 7-8 


KANSAS CITY—A joint meeting 
of the Kansas City and Pioneer Sec- 
tions of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will be held at the 
President Hotel, Kansas City, Feb. 
7-8. Committee meetings will take 
place the evening of Feb. 7 and the 
following morning there will be a 
speaking program featuring the fol- 
lowing: 

Sanitation—Paul McSpadden, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Food Problems in Which Micro- 
organisms Are Involved—Dr. Albert 
Saeger, department of biology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

Progress Report Committee on 
flour specifications and methods for 
testing flour—George Garnatz, Kro- 
ger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





SENATE VOTES FUNDS FOR 
K-STATE BUILDING 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
State Senate Jan. 27 passed by voice 
vote an appropriation of $1,151,644 
from the general revenue fund for 
rebuilding Waters Hall at Kansas 
State College. This building was dam- 
aged by fire last August. As a result, 
the pilot flour mill and other facilities 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries were destroyed. 
The legislative action was taken over 
the objections of Democrats in the 
Senate who said no provision has 
been made for raising the money. A 
second bill providing over $500,000 
for improvements of colleges and 
universities passed without objection. 
Gov. George Docking has recommend- 
ed in his budget message that funds 
be reserved in the educational build- 
ing fund for repair of the damage to 
Waters Hall. 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 








TORONTO—For November, 1957, 
the fourth month of the current crop 
year, Canadian flour mills reported 
an output of 3,638,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,637,000 in November, 
1956. The volume for October, 1957, 
amounted to 3,688,000 sacks. Produc- 
tion of flour for the August-Novem- 
ber period of the current crop year 
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Canadian Flour Production 
Shows Slight Increase 


totalled 13,851,000 sacks, compared 
with 13,822,000 for the same period 
in 1956. 

Mills reporting for November av- 
eraged 80.9% of their combined rated 
capacity of 180,000 sacks daily for a 
25-day working period. In October 
they worked 79% of their combined 
rated capecity of 179,000 sacks for a 
26-day working period. 

Wheat milled during November to- 
taled 8,186,000 bu., including 492,000 
bu. Ontario winter wheat. In No- 
vember, 1956, wheat milled totaled 
8.3 million bushels of which 453,000 
bu. were Ontario winter wheat. In 
the August-November period of 1957 
21,225,000 bu. wheat were used for 
flour, while for the similar period of 
the previous crop year 31,448,060 bu. 
were milled. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
Gcuced in November amounted to 213,- 
000 sacks, compared with 207,000 in 
November, 1956. For the four-month 
period, Ontario winter wheat flour 
production has amounted to 1,002,000 
sacks, compared with 816,000 during 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. 

Miilfeed production during Novem- 
ber, 1957, was 61,000 tons, compared 
with 63,000 tons on November, 1956. 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran, 28,000 tons; shorts, 25,000 
tons, and middlings, 8,000 tons. 

Exports of Canadian flour for No- 
vember, 1957, amounted to 1,247,654 
sacks, compared with 1,511,826 in Oc- 
tober. In November, 1956, exports 
were 1,269,732 sacks. Total exports 
for the August-November period were 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


November 
Commonwealth countries: 

United ee paneuhe dadendes wen 520,433 
Afric 

British East NE ee ate. Seana: ~ | een’ 

Fed. Rhodesia & “Nyasaland Salih es teen 795 

Gambia ..... rhawuwate A Bee ee 

EE ic tbe didaciee sebeeekecce ts’ 27,131 

Nigeria ....... Sadness wie 878 

Other British West Africa - vse banaar 

Sierra Leone eae ae et 3,985 
Asia: 

Hong Kong vache igatire ‘ aber 20,349 

India Ceetekeees sea deseee scugeaeets had 

Malaya and Singapore ate baie ale 11,005 

Pakistan Sodan Genabae ‘ 
Europe: 

Gibraltar - . on 2,307 
North America: 

Bahamas .. eam akee 7,893 

Barbados ..... bore — 11,298 

Bermuda .. - ba kane : 2,176 

British Honduras ... bes eens see 239 

Jamaica .. we caliicws 22,839 

Leeward and ‘Windward Is i . 45,571 

Trinidad and Tobago a : i 44,363 
Oceania: 

, ow socbauuncesdwees. Gleteaen 
South Deserten: 

Pt Ce <<.ceskewwveastucnnanes 15,248 
Total commonwealth countries .... 736,510 
Foreign countries: 

Africa: 

Azores and Madeira ; shoe 1,013 

Belgian Congo . ‘ : hiner leas 14,807 

Liberia ... NPIS ape os : 425 

Morocco a Te - 

Portuguese East Africa et a 448 

Portuquese West Africa os een 1,060 
Asia: 

Arabia ' = 1,120 

Japan “ke ‘ a eee 17,072 

Lebanon 5 onudrees — 1,102 

Philippine Islands Ji acantitesiend 207,956 

at aap Asia aewe-ee . 1,650 

Syria . ; joke cweerne ee nie’ 202 

Thailand : wn tee axons 33,400 
Europe: 

Belgium - : a eee , 13,529 

Denmark meee caw eeu oiwene 

Greece ... : enn ckedess ar 1,654 

Iceland ; o° ; : . , 

treland baa Jadeeaue 210 

Italy . . ‘ . ‘ aes vidoes 

Netherlands 

Norway ea0s eteen ence es me 

Portugal! . enon ‘ 800 

Sweden : : pekme eaten 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands . 

Costa Rica en ; . ‘ 9.125 

Cuba kestutia a 20,448 

Dominican. Republic * : 14,675 

El Salvador .. : bara : 4,200 

French West Indies ............ loa 700 

Guatemala a : 1,828 

aa sas . che : o« 25,120 

Ce. cad wedweeewes xem ear 1,000 

Netherland Antilles . —e 6,499 

Nicaragua Jaen $a “ 6.417 

Panama asp te elaeiae 7,770 

St. Pierre and Mi iquelon ietkaanone 800 

uU. Ss : eheeaies 57,913 
Oceania: 

French Oceania .......... hes: | enesus 

Guam ...... 

South Ameries: 

Chile 

Colombia a ; ; 

Peru ames-olk ‘ _ . 200 

Surinam ...... sWiewenenles 3,892 

Venezuela ‘ : oa 54,109 
Total foreign countries ..... ~~ 
EE ne ren mee 1,247,654 


Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 


5,027,595 sacks, while for the corre- 
sponding pores a year ago, exports 
totaled 5,277,318 sacks. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during November, 1957, 
were 736,510 sacks, compared with 
654,082 in November, 1956. For the 
first four months of the current crop 
year exports to Commonwealth coun- 
tries amounted to 2 840,747 sacks, 
while for the corresponding period 























1957-58—— 1956-57. 
Four our 
months November months 
1,872,520 438,756 1,730,798 
850 —* 448 
1,743 560 1,232 
: . 2,225 
81,012 26,967 121,953 
7,081 8,608 38,528 
' 2,800 
28,463 : 22,764 
72,395 20,86! 84,653 
8,850 oe 
51,194 15,073 57,468 
50 haw ° “sweene 
5,667 9,408 18,093 
36,121 5,310 31,187 
42,551 8,055 38,479 
12,880 2,585 17,253 
991 1,037 3,097 
194,014 38,204 212,339 
151,544 29,326 107,280 
230,253 42,120 220,771 
a. Veeetie”  « ~Reeeee 
42,508 7,213 59,359 
2,840,747 654,083 2,770,727 
3,186 2,248 6,568 
42,232 11,580 81,524 
475 200 1,712 
1,100 4,400 
1,666 994 4,074 
5,475 2,306 6,131 
5,172 336 8,024 
119,986 2,500 132,914 
5,939 2,946 91,570 
862,212 213,734 750,528 
19,106 1,650 9,141 
592 til 210 
67,550 10,000 58,358 
47,486 35,772 88,165 
200 “ewe 3,965 
1,874 573 
5,600 
350 “ee 
. 1,000 
140 280 770 
900 
3,876 3,680 9,820 
66! 1,102 1,102 
80 ree 
. 100 1,100 
0 300 2,465 
53,925 19,969 75,623 
52,702 8,950 45,124 
77,410 15,900 55,542 
18,000 8,400 41,820 
1,550 240 780 
8,777 3,446 23,902 
76,396 17,407 39,768 
6,170 3,000 8.016 
23,138 3,98! 20,075 
24,280 10,269 42,543 
30,470 6,965 31,150 
3,190 798 3,037 
228,314 66,507 230,415 
6,697 6,763 
800 3,150 
50 50 
8,128 6,500 32,753 
1,855 700 5,000 
18,569 5,140 20,420 
352,599 146,488 555,646 
2,186,848 615,649 2,506,591 
5,027,595 1,269,732 5,277,318 


last year, exports to these countries 
were 2,770,727 sacks. 

Exports to foreign countries during 
November, 1957, were 511,144 sacks, 
compared with 615,649 in November, 
1956. For the August-November pe- 
riod exports to foreign countries to- 
talled 2,186,848 sacks, while for the 
similar period in 1956 exports to for- 
eign countries amounted to 2,506,591 
sacks 














MILLING CLUB OFFICERS—Officers of the St. Louis Milling and Grain 
Club for 1958 are, left to right, C. Lane Moore, Cereal Byproducts Co., second 
vice president; D. G. Dagley, Valier & Spies Milling Co., first vice president; 
R. B. Wilson, Checkerboard Grain Co., retiring president, and G. L. Sparks, 


Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc., president. 
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USDA Grain Advisory Committee Calls 


For More Emphasis on Basic Research 


ALBANY, CAL.—Fundamental re- 
search aimed at improved grain crops, 
new and extended uses for cereal 
grains and grain products, and more 
efficient grain marketing procedures 
was urged by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s grain research and mar- 
keting advisory committee at its an- 
nual meeting, held this year at Al- 
bany. 

Committee members indicated that 
a top priority need in the field of 
utilization research is for more stu- 
dies on the conversion of grains to 
useful products through fermenta- 
tion. The emphasis should be placed, 
the committee said, on conversion to 
materials that can be used in the pro- 
duction of industrial polysaccharides 
(substances with film-forming, thick- 
ening and adhesive properties), anti- 
biotics for treatment of plant diseases 
and growth-factor substances needed 
in animal feeding. 

Effective, low cost antibiotics that 
might be obtained by fermentation 
processes involving grain would help 
io reduce the more than $1 billion in 
annual losses due to plant diseases, 
the committee observed. Carotenes 
and xanthophylls, used by animals as 
a source of provitamin-A and color 
factors, were cited as examples of 
growth substances for which produc- 
tion processes might be developed 
through research. 

Grain Research Needed 

The committee advised that other 
high priority utilization research 
needs include studies to find addi- 
tional new, large scale industrial uses 
for grains and new and improved 
food uses for cereal crops. 

In production research, the com- 
mittee noted that the first need is for 
a strengthened program to achieve 
varietal improvement in grain crops. 
Especially needed, according to the 
committee, are varieties resistant to 
rust diseases and insects, disease- 
resistant hybrid sorghums, more nu- 
tritious hybrid corn, corn hybrids 
with new potential for industrial use 
and oats with superior quality for 
feed. 

Other production research needs, 
the committee advised, are for weed 
control investigations, including work 


on equipment and application meth- 
ods for herbicides and strengthened 
basic studies on managing soil and 
water resources. 

The greatest need in the area of 
marketing research, the committee 
said, is for studies on the effects of 
time, temperature, moisture and 
humidity on deterioration and vermi- 
nation loss in stored grains. Also con- 
sidered important were new basic 
studies on the effects of warehouse 
environment on stored grain insect 
pests, and research to develop new 
equipment and methods for sampling 
grain. 

Top Need Cited 

The top need cited in home eco- 
nomics research was for expanded ef- 
forts to discover the physiological 
availability of important nutrients in 
cereal grains, and the extent to which 
food processing and diet patterns af- 
fect this availability. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 
mittee is made up of authorities on 
grain from all over the nation. Its de- 
tailed recommendations for research 
to be undertaken by USDA will be 
submitted formally to USDA within 
the next few weeks. Copies of this 
report will be available from the 
committee’s executive secretary, Wil- 
liam C. Dachtler, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 

W. V. Lambert, dean of the college 
cf agriculture, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, was reelected chair- 
man of the committee, and George 
Garnatz, director of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, was renamed 
vice chairman. 

Other committee members who at- 
tended are Henry L. Cox, Chicago, 
Ill.; John A. Edwards, Greenlawn 
Farms, Tolono, Ill; M. D. Guild, 
manager, Indiana Grain Cooperative, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Ralph B. McEwen, 
Athena, Ore.; George H. Mikkelson, 
Starkweather, N.D.; Leland C. Miller, 
vice president, Federal North Iowa 
Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Betty 
Sullivan. vice president and director 
of research, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and Frank A. Theis, 
president, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City 








EXPLANATION—Samue!l (left) and Charles Newman of B. Newman & Sons, 
Paterson, N.J., flour and bakers’ supply distributors, are pictured explaining 
the operation of their business to a visitor from Broadway Bank & Trust Co., 
Paterson. The photo was used in a recent series of advertisements carried by 


the bank in local papers featuring growing 


Paterson business concerns. 


Charles Newman is a former officer of the New York Association of Flour 


Distributors. 
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and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 
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Is Turkey a Competitor 
For U.S. Farm Exports? 


Foreign Agricultural Service Expert 
Asserts Answer Is “‘No”’ 


By DR. QUENTIN M. WEST 
Africa and Middle East Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 

EDITOR'S NOTE: This report and 
pictures first appeared in Foreign 
Agriculture, a publication of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and it is re- 
printed here through the courtesy of 
this publication. 
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URKEY’S traditional farm ex- 

ports have always been oriental 
tobacco, dried fruits, nuts, mohair, 
carpet wool and opium. But following 
World War II, Turkey embarked on 
in agricultural development program 
which emphasized greater production 
and export of both wheat and cotton. 
By 1953 these commodities had be- 


come Turkey’s most important ex- 
ports, and Turkey the world’s sixth 
leading exporter of these commodi- 
ties. Yet every year since 1954 Tur- 
key has imported substantial quanti- 
ties of wheat from the U.S., and cot- 
ton exports have fallen off to less 
than a third of their 1953 volume. 

Is this decline purely temporary? 
Can Turkey hope to regain its place 
as an important exporter of wheat 
and cotton? 

To attempt to answer these ques- 
tions means going back a ways in 
Turkey's history. When the Turkish 
Republic was established in 1923, eco- 
nomic conditions had stagnated under 
the rule of the Ottoman Empire. Agri- 
cultural practices, especially on the 
Anatolian Plateau, had changed very 
little in the last 1,000 years—though 
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MECHANIZATION—Harvesting wheat on the Anatolian Plateau. After 
World War II, Turkey launched a vast mechanization program. 


on the coastal area some development 
had taken place in the production of 
tobacco, cotton and dried fruits. Tur- 
key’s new president, Kemal Ataturk, 
launched reforms designed to free the 
Turks from the Ottoman heritage, 
and his new approach was based on 
Western examples. An ambitious eco- 
nomic development program was 
started, but industrial expansion was 
stressed. 

Nevertheless, between 1927 and 
1944 substantial agricultural progress 
was made. A few programs to im- 
prove production were sponsored. 
Farmers’ cooperatives were organized 
to improve marketing of certain farm 
products. Several experimental sta- 
tions and agricultural schools were 
opened. Twenty government farms 
were established. A program of me- 
chanization was initiated and a few 
tractors were imported. During this 
period, wheat production reportedly 
increased 93%, cotton 203% and corn 
91%. Gains might have been even 
greater had it not been for the de- 
pression of the 1930's and the war. 


Postwar Expansion 


The first big push came after World 
War II. Ready to embark on a pro- 
gram of agricultural expansion, Tur- 
key had somewhat better prospects 
than many underdeveloped countries 
of the world. Per capita gross nation- 
al product was $180, the highest in 
the Middle East. The population, esti- 
mated at 20 million, was increasing at 
a rate of 25% because of improved 
health and living conditions. Although 
78% of the population was engaged 
in farming, land resources were abun- 
dant, with many areas relatively un- 
developed. A high percentage of the 
agricultural land was owned and op- 
erated by small farmers or held in 
common by the villages, and the 
amount per person totaled 6% acres, 
compared with % acre in Asia. 

This same period marked the rise 
to power of Turkey’s Democratic 
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Party, with a platform of increasing 
agricultural production and exports, 
raising farm prices, and improving 
rural conditions. Then in 1948 US. 
aid provided Turkey with investment 
capital enabling the government to 
move ahead with these programs. 

To accomplish the most in the 
shortest time the Turkish government 
decided to expand grain production, 
particularly wheat, in the Anatolian 
Plateau. A vast mechanization scheme 
was begun. By 1953 nearly 40,000 
tractors and other equipment had 
been imported, most of this desig- 
nated for the wheat-growing areas of 
the Central Plateau. Basic grain sup- 
port prices were raised, and the num- 
ber of government buying stations 
was increased. Roads were built, mar- 
keting facilities improved, and credit 
for land improvement and machinery 
liberalized. 

Other crops were encouraged too, 
as well as industries processing agri- 
cultural products. Cotton production 
expanded, largely because of high 
world prices during the Korean War, 
but also because of increased me- 
chanization, better marketing, some 
irrigation and drainage, and malaria 
control. The textile industry grew 
from 242,000 spindles in 1949 to 685,- 
000 in 1957. The sugar beet industry 
expanded from four plants in 1948, 
with a production of 107,000 short 
tons of sugar, to 15 plants, with a 
production of 305,000 tons in 1956. 


Turkey's Peak Year 

This huge development program 
brought almost 15 million acres of 
additional land under cultivation. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1953 the wheat area 
increased 53%, barley 35% and cot- 
ton 194%. This increased acreage, 
coupled with better-than-normal 
weather, forced production to a peak 
in 1953. The agricultural production 
index reached 190 compared with pre- 
war. 

With these bounteous harvests Tur- 
key increased its exports greatly. 
That same year, 1953, saw farm ex- 
ports mount to $334 million, 145% 
above the 1946 level. Grains and cot- 
ton showed the greatest increase; 36 
million bushels of wheat from the 
1953 harvest and 444,000 bales of cot- 
ton from the 1952 crop were exported. 

Then, in the short span of a single 
year, Turkey shifted from a big ex- 
porter of grain to a sizable importer. 
Ever since 1953, less favorable weath- 
er has reduced Turkey’s grain pro- 
duction so that Turkey has continued 
to import grain. Cotton production 
too hassuffered. Reduced world prices 
and higher production costs caused 
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Turkey's cotton crop to level off. And 
by 1956, cotton exports had fallen off 
65% as a result of expanded domestic 
use. 


For Turkey this was a bad blow 
Farm exports, particularly wheat and 
cotton, were to finance the country’s 
economic development program 
These exports were to earn increasing 
amounts of foreign exchange each 
and every year between 1953-59. In 
fact, agricultural exports were pro- 
jected to reach $535 million by 1959 
compared to the $334 million for 1953 


Goals Too High 


In view of what happened, one 
naturally asks “Was Turkey over- 
optimistic?” And the answer must be 
“Yes.” In setting up these goals, the 
government failed to give proper con- 
sideration to the highly variable nat- 
ure of production on the semiarid 
Central Plateau, where drouth can be 
expected at least one year in five. Ex- 
port projections were based on the 
level of production in a year with 
highly favorable weather—which also 
occurs only about once every five 
years 

Secondly, Turkey's agricultural ex- 
pansion program showed a lack of 
balance. Such traditional foreign- 
exchange earners as tobacco, dried 
fruits and nuts received only inciden- 
tal attention. Despite this, these crops 
continued to expand slowly. In 1956, 
exports of dried fruits and nuts were 
the best in Turkey's history, and to- 
bacco exports were just below their 
previous record. But livestock, which 
for generations has been the Anato- 
lian farmers’ best source of cash in- 
come, was reduced by the plowing up 
of one-sixth of the pasture land 

As a result of this drop in farm 
exports—chiefly wheat and cotton 
Turkey, during the past three years, 
has found itself in a difficult eco- 
nomic position, with an unfavorable 
balance of trade—$185 million in 1955 
At the same time, investment has con- 
tinued in industry, transportation 
public works, electric power projects 
and agriculture—all of which require 
large quantities of imports. Today 
Turkey's foreign debt has reached 
$400 million. And while the Turkish 
lira has been maintained officially at 
2.80 to the dollar, it has fallen to one- 
third or one-fourth that value on the 
free market 

Furthermore, Turkey is suffering 
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MACARONI HELPS S AL E S—The 
National Macaroni Institute has been 
distributing this poster to grocers to 
suggest that macaroni products can 
help move merchandise if they are 
displayed prominently during the 
coming Lenten period. Practically 
every sale of elbow macaroni, spag- 
hetti or egg noodles will result in one 
or a number of related item sales, the 
institute said. 
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from a shortage of consumer goods 
and high prices. The high level of 
investment has increased incomes 
especially in urban areas, and this, 
along with a liberal credit policy, has 
created an excessive pressure of de- 
mand. This demand cannot be met 
since both agriculture and industry 
failed to reach anticipated levels 


Current Measures 


To help remedy this situation the 
Turkish government has taken meas- 
ures to further encourage agricultural 
production and export. Support prices 
are maintained for grains, cotton, to- 


bacco, raisins, figs, hazel nuts and 
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... With 
Econo-Flo’'s New “UNIVERSAL” 


All of the experience and knowledge of ECONO-FLO’S engineers, gained 
by their installations of many bulk flour systems, has been incorporated 
in the new “UNIVERSAL.” flour bin, making it the one bin which features 
all of these advantages. 
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ECONO-FLO PROVES ITS FLOUR HANDLING EQUIPMENT IN ITS 
OWN FACILITIES BEFORE OFFERING FOR BAKERY INSTALLATION. 





Write for pull details 
=CONO-FLO Flour Service, Inc. 


215 E. IRON STREET SALINA, KANSAS 
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area will probably stabilize at about 
16 million acres, with production aver- 
aging 220 million bushels during the 
next five years. Since Turkey’s figures 
appear to have been inflated some- 
» 1950, this is below current 
reported production. 

Barley production should average 
about 115 million bushels; and until 
the livestock-feeding program gets 
under way, there will be an export- 
able surplus of 4.5 million to 7 million 
bushels of barley in good years. 

An optimistic estimate for cotton 
rcreage during the next five years 
would place it at about 1.5 million 
1cres, With production at around 645,- 
000 bales. But since Turkey’s textile 
ndustry is expanding, the domestic 
textile capacity will soon exceed the 
present cotton-production level. 


what since 
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Thus, it becomes apparent that 
Turkey is not a real competitor of the 
U.S. in the international wheat and 
cotton markets. There will be years 
when Turkey will produce a surplus 
of wheat, but there will be years of 
shortages. A reserve storage program 
would smooth out most of this vari- 
ation; however, the foreign exchange 
shortage will be a strong inducement 
for Turkey to export wheat in surplus 
years and import when there is short- 
age. Turkish soft wheat should find 
a ready market in Western Europe, 
in payment for goods obtained there, 
and consequently would compete with 
U.S. wheat. And while the U.S. will 
undoubtedly be the principal supplier 
of wheat imports, these will probably 
be on an emergency basis, under U.S. 
government programs. 
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BUMPER CROP—Top, after a bumper crop in 19538, grain had to be dumped 
on the ground in Turkey. The next year, bottom, large silos were started like 
the one at Konya with 600,000 tons capacity. 








CSS Orders 13.2 Million Lb. Flour, 
1.8 Million Lb. Cornmeal for Italy 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity Stabilization Service of the U.S. De- 


ad 


partment of Agriculture announced Jan. 22 that a total of 13,227,600 lb. hard 
wheat flour and 1,850,000 lb. yellow degermed cornmeal has been ordered for 
donation to Italy. Details of the awards to mills to supply this flour and corn- 


meal follow: 


FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 Ib 
Genera! Mills, Inc - .. Kansas City 1,500,000 100 $0.05 
Hunter Milling Co , . Wellington, Kansas 2,000,000 100 02 
Fiour Mills of America, inc . Kansas City 1,757,600 100 07 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Atchison, Kansas 750,900 100 10° 
1,500,000 100 016" 
Enid, Okla 500,000 100 039° 
Abilene Fiour Mills Co Abilene, Kansas 500,000 100 06* 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Wichita, Winfield or Newton, Kansas 300,000 100 037 
Okeene Milling Co. ... sl eedepsn ae Okeene, Okla. 420,000 100 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita or Moundridge, Kansas 2,000,000 100 oi* 
Russell-Miller Milling Co ‘ Buffalo 2,000,000 100 os5* 
*Credit 
CORNMEAL 
Chas. A. Krause Milling C .....-Miiwaukee 650,000 100 $0.67* 
Patent Cereals Co. .. ~ ...-Geneva, N.Y 1,200,000 100 1.09* 


*Credit 





Pfizer Wins Award 
For Advertising 


CHICAGO—Designation of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., as industrial ad- 
vertising’s “Company - of - the - Year”’ 
has been announced by Industrial 
Marketing magazine. Cited for its 
distinctive annual report and corpo- 
rate and divisional advertising pro- 
grams, the chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical firm was described as a com- 
pany that has developed ‘“‘a wonderful 
creative atmosphere which leads to 
distinguished advertising.” 

Also selected for mention was 
Pfizer’s 32-page book, “Our Smallest 
Servants, The Story of Fermenta- 
tion,” which tells the story of molds 
and spores for human needs in a 


“colorful, intelligent and interesting”’ 
manner. An immediate success, the 
took has now had three printings and 
m.ore than 300,000 copies have been 
distributed to scientists, educators, 
students and business leaders around 
the world 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MRS. A. 8S. CLAUSSEN DIES 
AUGUSTA, GA.—Mrs. Amelia Sim- 
mons Claussen, 73, wife of the late 
George F. Claussen, Sr., who owned 
a local wholesale bakery, died recent- 
ly at her home here. Mrs. Claussen 
was a native of Newberry, S.C., but 
had lived in Augusta for 50 years. 
Survivors include her two sons, 
George F. Claussen, Jr., and Ward 
Claussen, both of Augusta; three 
grandchildren, three sisters, and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 
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Opening Gun Fired for Promotion 
Of National Sandwich Month in August 


CHICAGO — The opening 
promotion of National Sandwich 
Month during August—the year's big- 
gest all-food, storewide promotion 
has been fired with the mailing of en- 
try blanks for the National Sandwich 
Idea Contest. 

The contest annually draws thou- 
sands of original recipes from the 
restaurant industry and pumps them 
tack into consumer channels through 
groceries, supermarkets and bakery 
chains for the August campaign. 
Sponsored by the National Restau- 
rant Assn. and the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, the contest will run through 
Feb. 28 

Eliminations to determine the “20 
Best” sandwiches of 1958 will be con- 
ducted at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Esther A. 
Atkinson, head, department of hotel 
and institution administration. Pub- 
iished recipes are distributed hy the 
millions to homemakers seeking new 
ways of serving sandwich meals dur- 
ing the humid days of August—Na- 
tional Sandwich Month. 

Judges Named 

Final judging will be done by a 
panel of food editors and writers and 
representatives from the hotel and 
restaurant industry. The panel in- 
cludes: Dr. Ida Bailey Allen, food 
columnist, King Features Syndicate; 
Harry Anholt, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York; James Beard, cookbook author; 
Charles A. B. Heinze. Allenberry 
Lodge, Boiling Springs, Pa.; Clemen- 
tine Paddleford, food editor, This 
Veek, New York Herald Tribune; 
Mrs. June Towne, food director, 
American Home, and Erva Jean Vos- 
burgh, food editor, True Confessions. 

The 20 best sandwiches of the vear 
and their creators will be announced 
on or about May 6 at the National 
Restaurant Show, Navy Pier, Chicago 
Winners of first, second and third 
place prizes and their sandwiches will 
be presented at a press party in New 
York City on or about Aug. 1. All 
three top prize winners gain the New 
York trip as part of their awards. The 
creator of the “Grand Champion 
Sandwich of the Year” wins an all- 
expense gourmet tour»yof Europe for 
two peop’e, plus $500. Recond prize is 
$1,000; third prize $500. 

National Sandwich Month each 
year gains more than 300 “partici- 
pant-sponsors’’——-among food manu- 
{acturers, wholesalers, processors, dis- 
tributors and industry food groups. 
Each in his own way, the “partici- 
pant-sponsors” support the drive to 
sell complete sandwich meals with 


zun for 


displays and other forms of merchan- 
dising and promotion. 

Last year—judged solely on the 
basis of known advertising or mate- 
rials purchased—more than 22,724 re- 
tail grocery outlets participated. The 
record number represented a 29% in- 
crease over previous campaigns 

The new record in store tie-ins was 
matched by editorial support. More 
than 95,917 column inches or 1,242,838 
‘gate lines of newspaper copy were 
returned by one clipping bureau 
enough clippings on sandwiches to 
stretch 1% “column inch” miles. 

Fourteen national magazines ran 
20 features on the sandwich theme 
With additional support in the color 
pages of three Sunday supplements, 
iotal circulation of the sandwich 
story in these media reached 81,931,- 
521 copies for 1957. 

Sandwich month support through 
radio and television channels smashed 
all previous records. Last August, 
many broadcasters used sandwich 
recipes every day of the month 
Others devoted a full program each 
week to the sandwich theme 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Pillsbury Establishing 
New Service Center 


At Des Plaines, IIl. 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., will establish a service center 
Feb. 1 at Des Plaines, Ill., to control 
distribution of the company’s bake1 
flour and mix products throughout 
the middle west. The new Des Plaines 
offices, which will serve several! Pills- 
bury divisions, will be staffed by ap- 
proximately 70 employees, an an- 
nouncement from the firm said. 

The service center will occupy 
ubout 8,000 sq. ft. of space in Des 
Plaines’ new First National Bank 
building, according to R. H. Wareing, 
distribution manager for the com- 
cery products division. The 
equipment 
processing and control of 
mill and warehouse stocks 


pany’'s bal 
center will use electronic 
for data 


The Des Plaines center is the latest 
link in the company’s new distribu- 
tion system, a nationwide chain of 
service centers and distribution points 
which have been established over the 
past 14 months. The centers, located 
at Buffalo, Memphis, Tenn., San 
Mateo, Cal., and now Des Plaines 
ere the regional hubs of the new sys- 
tem. 

Neil Alden has been named central 
distribution manager for bakery prod- 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 

“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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advertising in all media, publicity, ucts at the Des Plaines center. . 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
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Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit colleges and crop improvement groups _ ing t 
the wheat areas and begin the task of ' which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- _ Pills 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- pose—to find the best wheat for mill- the i 
rieties are planted and tested under _ing into flour. Also, certain areasmay count 
the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. Find- homa 


QUALITY BAKED FOOD 


and at Pillsbury... 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... a 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
“ the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
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ing those areas is the first job of the 
Pillsbury men who visit elevators in 
the important wheat producing 
counties—all the way from Okla- 
homa to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


DDS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 
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IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground... 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 





... Wheat selection starts in the field! 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 







.. your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Nebraska Wheat Commission Outlines 
Objections to Rail Freight Increase 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Leslie F. Shef- 
field, chief of the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, has reported in a state- 
ment of objections by the commission 
to railroad freight rate increases that 
the proposed increase would cost 
Nebraska wheat growers in excess of 
$450,000 annually on their wheat 
shipments alone. The rate increase, 
which is scheduled to go into effect 
on Feb. 1, unless rescinded in whole 
or-in part by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will also affect 
practically all other agricultural and 
manufactured products, he said. 

Mr. Sheffield reported that the Ne- 
braska and Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sions had taken joint action in retain- 
ing the services of Byron Gray, 
attorney from Topeka, Kansas. Mr. 
Gray has been closely associated with 
transportation rate proceedings be- 
fore ICC for the past 20 years. Under 
this project, Mr. Gray has compiled 
separate verified statements in oppo- 
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sition to the rate increases for the 
Nebraska and Kansas Wheat Com- 
missions. In addition he will appear 
before ICC in behalf of both groups 
at the oral arguments scheduled to 
begin on Jan. 29 in Washington. 

A special effort will be made to ex- 
clude both Nebraska and Kansas from 
any increase on wheat shipments to 
export. In the railroads’ petition for 
increases, they had exempied Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and portions of 
Kansas from the 3% increase on ex- 
port wheat shipments to Texas gulf 
ports. 

Nine points were outlined in the 
commission’s statement of objections: 

1. Proposed railroad freight rate 
increases mean a direct “‘out-of-pock- 
et” cost to Nebraska farmers. 

a. Freight rate increases &uto- 
matically result in reduced prices 
for agricultural products. 

b. Freight rate increases on man- 
ufactured goods shipped into Ne- 
braska must be paid by the buyer 
of these goods. 

2. Proposed rate increase is at a 
crucial time for farmers who are 
caught in the “cost-price squeeze.” 

3. Wheat already is paying more 
than its fair share of costs involved 
in its transportation by railroads. 

4. Transportation costs of moving 
wheat to export are the principal de- 
termining factor in making up export 
wheat shipments. 

5. Exceptions to proposed increas- 
es for wheat from Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Kansas are discrimina- 
tory to Nebraska. 

6. Any further increase in rail 
freight rates will result in a further 
shift to truck transportation. 

7. Efforts by Nebraska and Kansas 
Wheat Commissions to develop addi- 
tional foreign market outlets for 
wheat would be jeopardized by addi- 
tional rate increases. 

8. Reduction in free time for rail- 
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STRATEGY MEETING — Represent- 
atives of the Nebraska and Kansas 
Wheat Commissions meet with Byron 
Gray of Topeka, Kansas, attorney re- 
tained by the two groups to oppose 
the 3% freight rate increase now be- 
ing sought by railroads. Seated are 
Mr. Gray (left) and W. W. Graber, 
administrator, Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission. Standing, left to right, are 
Ora Martin, wheat grower from Gar- 
den City, Kansas; Ralph Reed, Lin- 
coln, member of the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, and Leslie F. Sheffield, 
chief, Nebraska Wheat Commission. 


road cars at port will result in further 
reduction in prices farmers receive 
for wheat since 30-50% of wheat is 
exported each year. 

9. Provision for refund in event no 
increase or lesser increase be allowed 
after proposed rates under Ex Parte 
212 in effect is completely unsatisfac- 
tory from standpoint of producer. 

The six-page statement elaborated 
on each objection and provided infor- 
mation and statistics to back up its 
objection in each case. 

Mr. Sheffield pointed out that the 
railroads received an increase of 5% 
in March, 1956, another 5% in De- 
cember, 1956, and another 4% in 
August, 1957. “These continual in- 
creases are pricing our wheat and 
other agricultural products out of the 
markets because of the great distance 
from Nebraska to population centers 
on the east and west coasts, and our 
markets shrink with each rate in- 
crease.”’ Also, Mr. Sheffield remarked 
that with each increase, the railroads 
are pricing themselves further out of 
competition with other forms of 
transportation and the results are 
reduced revenues and lower profits 
for the railroads. 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
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LETTER BY GORDON J. 
BERG, SECRETARY, MINNE- 
APOLIS GRAIN COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS ASSN., 
TO THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION. 


Gentlemen: 

I am directed by my associa- 
tion to express our strong op- 
position to any freight rate in- 
creases being granted to the 
railroads at this time. As you 
gentlemen must know, mem- 
bers of our association are the 
terminal market  representa- 
tives of the majority of farm- 
ers’ elevators and independent 
elevators in the state of Min- 
nesota. We therefore take an 
intense and continuing interest, 
in matters such as the petition 
referred to above, which affect 
the economy of farmers and of 
their country grain elevators. 

With this in mind, we would 
like to point out that the farm- 
ers of Minnesota have an im- 
portant stake in transportation 
costs. Already they are caught 
in a cost-price squeeze and 
higher transportation charges 
are reflected in a lower price 
for the products the . farmer 
sells and in a higher price for 
the things he buys. 

Furthermore, it is our belief 
that an increase in rail freight 
rates will only cause the rail- 
roads to lose even more freight 
to other competing forms of 
transportation. 

We trust that in arriving at 
your decision in this matter you 
will give fair and full consider- 
ation to all of the above. 














Cargill Constructing 
Unit Supported by Air 


For Grain Storage 


MINNEAPOLIS—An air-supported 
steel building is being constructed ex- 
perimentally in Fort Worth, Texas, 
by Cargill, Inc., the company an- 
nounced this week. 

The structure, a storage unit for 
grain, is expected to be completed in 
March, accoré$ng to Cargill MacMil- 
lan, president Hf Cargill, Minneapolis. 

“So far as we know, nothing like 
this has been attempted before,” he 
said. “Steel will be fabricated flat on 
the ground. If our design, which was 
successful in tests of smaller models, 
proves accurate, the entire structure 
will be raised by air in a few hours 
If not, we are prepared to proceed 
with conventional steel trusses.” 

“The Fort Worth structure is 
shaped like an airplane hangar,” ac- 
cording to H. Duncan Watson, Car- 
gill’s manager of engineering, “and is 
actually a pilot elevator to provide 
cost and performance data for the 
possible construction of still larger 
units.” 

Air pressure, produced by large 
fans at each end of the building, will 
support the aluminized steel roof with 
a force of 30 lb. a square foot. The 
roof will be anchored in concrete 
along each side and will be rigid 
enough to withstand winds of more 
than 100 miles an hour. 

Entrance to the grain bin will be 
through air locks at one end, and a 
person entering the storage area will 
experience a pressure change equal to 
a descent to ground level from a 
25-story building. 

The bin will occupy land adja- 
cent to Cargill’s present 600,000-bu. 
elevator at 1200 N.W. 28th St. 
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ARBA PLANNERS—Pictured are the men who attended 
a joint meeting of the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica executive and convention committees 
finalize plans and the program for the 40th annual ARBA 
convention and exhibition to be held in New York City vice 
April 27-30. They are, from left to right (seated): 
ARBA first vice president; 
executive secretary; 
John Selig, program chairman; John Benkert, Benkert’s _ tive; 
Bakeries, Long Island City; Leo Fischer, exhibits com- Cole, 
entertainment com- 


M. Baker, 


honorary director; Trudy Schurr, 


mittee co-chairman; Otto Schimmel, 


Plans Completed 
For 40th Annual 
ARBA Convention 


NEW YORK—The executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America met recently with the 
convention committee of the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers, Inc., to com- 
plete plans for the opening April 27 
oi ARBA’s 40th annual “Gateway to 
Progress” convention and exhibition 
The meeting was opened by Charles 
J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton, ARBA president, at convention 
headquarters in the New Yorker Ho- 
tel 

Mr. Schupp turned the meeting 
over to John Benkert, Benkert’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Long Island City, who re- 
ported that exhibit space for the con- 
vention at the New York Trade Show 
Building has been sold out. Mr. Ben- 
kert reported also that an elaborate 
four-day program of education and 
entertainment has been planned for 
visiting bakers, and that details will 
be released as soon as shey are avail- 
able. 

Although the 40th annual conven- 
tion and exhibition has been billed as 


(Standing): Jan 


recently to chairman; Walte 


president; 


George Chussler, 


second vice 


“The Miracle on 34th Street 
ARBA’s First 
tion,” program planners are finding it 
Gifficult to keep the platforms com- 
pletely free of speakers. For this rea- 


‘Speechless’ Conven- 


son some observers have suggested 
that the original slogan be revised 
io read: “The ‘Double’ Miracle on 
sith Street A ‘Speechless’ Con- 
vention That Speaks!” This sugges- 
tion has been rejected by the pro- 
ram planners and by the author of 
the original slogan, who hasten to ex- 
plain that the convention will be as 
“speechless” as human in- 
genuity can make it 


close to 


Exception To Rule 

One exception to the general rule 
ci “no speaking” will invo've the per- 
sonality. not yet named, who will 
speak at the allied trades breakfast 
However, members of the planning 
committee said, this man could be 
billed more correctly as an enter- 
tainer than as a speaker 

Other exceptions of a minor nature 
to the “no speaking” rule will be the 
various men who welcome convention 
delegates, open the daily sessions, and 
introduce the panels, demonstrations 
and skits. In defense of their rule 
about speeches, members of the com- 
mittee concluded by saying that the 
entire four-day program will not have 
cne guest speaker in the usual con- 
vention tradition 
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mittee chairman; 


tor; Charles J. Schupp, president; 
Paul chairman; Gordon Nash, director; Bernard Bowling, past 


president; William F.. Thie, treasurer; Barney L. 
zer, display director; Tom Scheuermann, field representa- 


man, and Peter J. 


Chicago Nerfolk 

Phil Weismantel, program co-chairman; L. Carroll St. Louis pene» 
. " re — . j isvitle 

president; Gerry Kirk, publicity chair- i Memphis 

Braida, convention committee secretary. ’ Minneapolis Enid 
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Buffalo Houston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 
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CRAIN SCHOOL SCHEDULED 

COLUMBIA, S.C A statewide 
grain school will be conducted by the 
Agricultural College exten- 
sion service division of markets in 
land County library auditori- (3 
Columbia Feb. 10-12. The "j 
is designed to provide infor- 
mation to grain buyers, processors 
and storage operators. It will start at EVERY PRODUCIN 


10:30 a.m. Feb. 10 


Clemson 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 
Phone 3-028! 

HA 1-7499 

(no toll from K.C.) 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION ‘statio 
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Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 









We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 


Our 17 m on bushel! storage 


ilities consist of 22 country 





ms strategically situated 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA the grain belt, and our main 
300 Board of Trade 36th and L plant in St. Josept 

Phone V! 2-7038 Phone MA 6616 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





January 


Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Jan. 30-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec.. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2— Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


February 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. 
A. Howie, J. K. Howie, Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











STRATTON-THEiS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Dyrirchowaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 20-22—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 26, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mareh 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retaii Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Ili. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, OL. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29—District 13, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


: lucers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


April 

April 7-11--American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 8—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, annual allied assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 16-17—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 18-19—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., Dist. 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C&G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; sec., 
Dist. 2, George J. Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
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ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.¥.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 

April 27-30—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibition, Plaza Hotel, New York; 
program chm., Alex Weber, Caravan 
Products Co., Passaic, NJ. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec.. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


May 18-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

x 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, I. 


Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 

tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
* Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


The Bulletin Board 





Feb. 1-March 31—Good Breakfast 
Months. 

Feb. 3-9—National Weight Watch- 
ers Week. 

Feb. 14-24 - 
Brands Week. 

March 1-31 
Sales Month. 

April 1-30—Cereal and Milk Spring 
Festival. 

April 13-19—Brand Names Week. 

May 1-31 — White Bread Sales 
Month. 

May 18-24—World Trade Week. 

July 1-31 — Nationai Hot Dog 
Month. 

July 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month. 

Aug. 1-31 — National Sandwich 
Month. 

Sept. 1-30—National Better Break- 
fast Month. 

Sept. 1-30 — Protein Bread Sales 
Month. 


National Advertised 


Buttermilk Bread 


Oct. 6-12 — International Pizza 
Week. 

Oct. 16-25 — National Macaroni 
Week. 


Oct. 20-27 — National Doughnut 
Week. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week. 

Nov. 
Month. 

Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 
Time. 


1-30 — Raisin Bread Sales 
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Cost-Price Squeeze 


Correction Is Urged 
By Three Wheat Pools 


WINNIPEG—In a brief submitted 
to the wheat committee of the fed- 
eral cabinet, the three wheat pools 
in Canada urged bold and imagina- 
tive action to correct, the brief said, 
the cost-price squeeze that is under- 
mining the agricultural industry of 
Western Canada. The brief pointed 
out that western wheat is excluded 
in the proposed support price legis- 
lation and said: “We are convinced 


this question of grain prices and 
grain costs must still occupy a very 
prominent place in the government's 
list of unsolved problems.” 

The brief also asked for a domestic 
price on wheat which is higher than 
the current export level, and that the 
domestic price for wheat be on the 
basis of the index of costs of produc- 
tion and Canadian living standards 

It added: “Farmers are still re- 
quired to sell their grain for domestic 
consumption and for export at prices 
dictated by international levels with- 
out regard to the spiraling costs of 
production and without regard to the 





23 


general high level of the Canadian 
economy.” The brief also emphasized 
that the gross national product has 
more than doubled, average weekly 
earnings in industry have increased 
77.3% and general freight rates have 
been boosted 120% 


BREAD is 


ELEVATORS LEASED 
INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS- 
Dannen Mills, Inc., of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has leased the Farmers Supply, Inc., 
Independence and the 
Oswego (Kansas) Grain and Supply 

elevator from Robert Casanova. 
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BULK OR SACKED 
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Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


EXECUTIVE 


OFFICES @ KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 
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New York Warned 
On Control Plans 
For Food Additives 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Gov. Averell Har- 
riman’s administration has been 
warned that its plans for the enact- 
ment of New York state legislation to 
control chemical additives in food and 
soft drinks might result in chaos if 
they conflict with future federal 


Ge v 

regulations. It was further pointed 
WILLIAM KELLY cut that proposed state legislation 
MILLING COMPANY also might result in higher food 


prices. 








These views were expressed as the ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE OFFICERS—New officers of the Merchants Ex- 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. neoeiiinaeal ae his pres 6 counsel change of St. Louis are congratulated by Benjamin M. Schulein, Neumond, 
=a wena Pies ‘ ath 29  Ine., outgoing president, second from left. They are, left to right, C. M. Rob- 
Dr. Persia Campbell, met with 30 : 

CAPACITY apc . P erts, Jr., Cargill, Inc., second vice president; Mr. Schulein; C. Robert Pom- 


5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. food and health authorities to seek ; 
their advice on the proposed regula- ™€¢? Corneli Seed Co., president, and Kurt Horn, Continental Grain Co., first 
: vice president. 


tory legislation. 
he pri ins D = i a : 
The principal effect of the legisla Ray B. Bowden, secretary, Grain 


Bais ra ~— - . e . 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS tive proposal would be to require food St. Louis Exchange and Feed Dealers National Assn., 


srocessors using additives to prove ; : 
For Bakers I " P presided at the dinner. 


° onne that they are safe. At present, state 4 Th. 
The Morrison Milling Co. agencies, like federal agencies, are Reviews Activities In a year-end report Benjamin M. 








agencies, 


















































Denton, Texas prevented from removing food prod- i Schulein, Neumond, Inc., outgoing 
Emphatically Independent ucts from the market until they can At Annual Meeting president of the exchange, summar- 
prove that they are unsafe—a process y's 7 ; ized the activities of the past year, 
which could require years of testing. ST. LOUIS — Activities, which in- which included completion of the new 
We specialize in Need for uniformity in state and cluded the completion of a new ex- Merchants Exchange Building, an- 
designing and engraving federal regulations was stressed by change building during the year, were nouncement that the receipts of grain \ 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Dr. Bernard Oser of Maspeth, direc- reviewed at the 121st annual meet- at the St. Louis market during 1957, } 
H 1 d E . re tor of Food and Drug Research Labo- ing of the Merchants Exchange of St. while somewhat less than the previ- 
ollan pa giclee 0. ratories, Inc., and Lawrence A. Cole- Louis Jan. 14. Some 250 business and US year, had totalled 97 million bush- 
Kansas City, Misseur man, counsel of the Allied Chemical jnqustrial leaders, members and spe- lS, and an outline of the various 
and Dye Corp. cial guests attended the annual din- Steps taken by the local trade in co- 
; ; _ y o> ‘shaoathes ee cs 
However, Dr. Harold Aaron, medi- ner meeting. Speraens with — ee 
A Cc M E R Y E cal consultant to the Consumers Un- Among the special guests were terests on hemenars grain oe ole per ; 
A HIGH QUALITY icn, Inc., asserted there was nO as- Walter H. Toberman, secretary of Robert cc. Liebenow, president, Chi- 
ara aaa pees surance of federal action. He ad- state of Missouri; W. F. Brooks, presi- ¢@80 Board of Trade, was the feat- 
vocated the enactment of state legis- je National Grain Trade Council: Ured speaker. (The text of his address 
dent, Nationa xrain Ir : “ 
et MALLING OO. lation that could serve as a model for George La Budde, president, Milwau- appeared on page 12 of The Miller, 
' AUPACA, WISCONSIN the regulation of additives. kee Grain Exchange; J. S. William- Jan. 21.) 
son, commissioner of agriculture of At the annual election of the ex- 
a ee ee Missouri; J. H. Longwell, dean of the change Jan. 15, the following officers 
| college of agriculture of the Univer- were elected to serve for 1958: C. 
| | sity of Missouri; A. P. Kaufmann, Robert Pommer, Corneli Seed Co., 
| president, St. Louis Chamber of Com-_ president; Kurt Horn, Continental 
| merce, and G. C. Varnum, president, Grain Co., first vice —"y and 
| . | St. Louis County Chamber of Com-_ Clifford M. Roberts, Jr., Cargill, Inc., 
! Gl ] j | merce. second vice president. 
| F : 
| dad 10 d i International Wheat Council, 1957-58 
| | Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 
| | Through Jan. 17, 1958 
! | {1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
| an Importing U.S. —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
| countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl. 
| | Cs on cubees oe ‘ve ‘ , 
l Belgium .. aners 9.6 13.9 | 13.9 5.4 23.5 19.6 43.1 
| | SE -avvGe Gs ° ‘ : : 
Brazil 3 : : 
| Costa Rica 1.8 13.8 8.7 1.8 22.5 24.3 
| Cuba 71.2 76.7 . 8.| 71.2 9084.8 156.0 
| | Denmark 24.9 ; 4.4 29.3 29.3 
e e dn | Dom. Republic 1.0 9.3 - 8.0 1.0 17.3 18.3 
Ecuador : 11.7 17.5 17.5 
| Egypt . SPD aa ; 
| | El Salvador ‘ 14.4 1.7 16.1 16.1 
| |] Sermany 397.4 440. 837.5 8375 
— ae : : ; , : 
| | Guatemala ... 12.9 8.3 3.0 2.6 15.9 10.9 26.8 
| i] Haiti 42 188 7.3 42 26.1 30.3 
| Honduras 2.0 1.2 2 4 2.4 1.6 4.0 
| Iceland A 5 I 5 6 
| India ... -.. 203.0 203.0 203.0 
| Indonesia é >a ‘ 72.9 72.9 72.9 
= L é | Ireland 9.9 9.0 24.6 43.5 43.5 
| | Israel of ocak, ; ban 45.7 45.7 
| Italy - os wes ‘en ° : 
| Japan ae 83.9 258.8 736.9 736.9 
] orea ee ° reece o% eee 
| Lebanon * ey ‘ ; 
| EXCELLENT QUALITY = {| &: : ee 
| “Va stuvnes< ae i ace 7 : 
| Netherlands ........ 64.6 76.9 7 221.5 2.3 286.1 79.9 366.0 
| New Zealand ... ; 138.2 2.0 138.2 2.0 140.2 
Nicaragua 6.9 2.8 9.7 97 
| | Norway 14.7 90.4 117.1 14.7 *131.8 
] Panama 10.6 2.8 13.4 13.4 
| Ses 4.6 10.7 4.6 10.7 15.3 
| Philippines Pehck ' 91.4 12.3 : 61.8 165.5 165.5 
| Portucal ......... 1.9 2.7 3 1.8 31.4 25.6 *57.0 
| | = Arabia ae 8 ‘ i ; . 8 8 
Me tbecesersoeee — = oa oats : 
* |] Switzerland -222022 9 103.6 112.7 112.7 
| South Africa “pe ; . 
| Vatican City ....... 14.9 ; 14.9 14.9 
] Venezuela Lac ar ee 2.1 42.7 19.7 135.3 155.0 
: SHERMAN, TEXAS i] fe | 
9 
| Totals .........1,312.3 464.7 231.1 88.3 1,168.6 156.7 2,758.2 730.5 *3,488.7 
| | **Less than .100. 
a | *Sales include 26,700 metric tons of wheat to Norway from France; 19,500 metric tons of wheat 
and 20,800 metric tons of flour to Portugal from France. 
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MNF Gives Views on “Good Faith” 


Defense in Price Competition 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has suggested that millers 
who wish to communicate their views 
to their senators and congressmen on 
legislation which would amend the 
Robinson-Patman anti-price discrimi- 
nation act, do so at once. MNF 
made the suggestion in giving its 
views on the proposed legislation. 

For the past three years Congress 
has been considering amending the 
Robinson-Patman act in such a way 
as to impair or nullify the right of 
sellers to meet competitors’ prices in 
“good faith,”” MNF said. The identical 
“equality of opportunity” bills, as 
they are referred to by their propo- 
nents, are H.R.11 (Patman, Texas) 
and S.11 (Kefauver, Tenn.) 

Following is the text of the bills: 








sec 2. (b) Upon proof being made it 
an hearing on a complaint under t) 
section, that there has been discriminat 
in price or services or facilities furnished 
the bur r rebutting the prin 
case thu made by showing justifi 
shall be upon the person charged with 
violation of this section nd unless 
ficatio ha t t ! 
om™mis s at 
terminatir he na 
howe That unle the « 

nination ma substar y 

petition t ) ea 
n an t omme r ny n 

y it sha t p 
{ : rt w tl } 
Pp r th furr hing 
ci t r purchas pu s ‘ 
m é 1 2B i 1ith r ju 
o price « 1 comp é 
r ue tie furnished t 
T led further né x 
h hall t or ied 
‘ ‘ e to th ’ 
of shipping charg« 

Those favoring such legislation, 


primarily representatives of retailers 
of gasoline, drugs and food, and other 
merchandising businesses, claim the 
bills would halt what they feel are 
unfair competitive practices on the 
part of their manufacturing suppliers, 
MNF said. 

Opposition has come from a wide 
variety of industry and other groups, 
small and large, who maintain that 
existing problems arising from dis- 
crimination in price or service can 
be solved by enforcement of the Rob- 
inson-Patman act as it now stands 
In addition, most opponents empha- 
sized that enactment would create a 
broad, general provision of law ap- 
plicable to sellers in nearly all lines 
of commerce, that it would create 


uncertainties regarding the 
legality of many thousands of deci- 
sions which must be made daily by 
businessmen, and that it would cur- 
tail competition between competing 
sellers to the detriment of the US 
economy, MNF said. 

At the direction of the executive 
committee, MNF submitted a state- 
ment to Congress last spring in op- 
position to S.11. MNF pointed out 
that the milling industry is a highly 
competitive one for a number of rea- 
sons, most of which are beyond the 
contro] of industry members. These 
factors include the gap between pro- 
duction capacity and current demand 
(declining per capita consumption), 
coupled with management efforts to 
secure the largest possible volume of 
production in order to keep per-unit- 
costs at a minimum; short and long 
term wheat price variations; fluctu- 
itions in the value of millfeed and, 
perhaps most important of all, con- 
centrated flour buying by the com- 
mercial baking industry, MNF said 
These and other factors frequently 
cause millers to offer flour in quan- 
tity at prices below the range of 
current flour prices. Other millers 
are then forced into the market to 
retain their regular customers and 
they are compelled to do so at re- 
duced prices, MNF pointed out. 

Generally speaking, the family 
flour miller is confronted with 
lar competitive situation because of 
the modern development of super- 
markets and large retail chain food 
stores, which purchase flour in sub- 
stantial quantities, MNF said 

Congress has established a_ pro- 
cedure (Sec. 2 (b), faith”) by 
which a seller can legally reduce his 
price to meet a competitor's legal 
lower price. If Congress now wishes 
to restrict that right, MNF said, it 
would be simpler and more readily 
understood to eliminate the good 
faith section entirely, for that is what 
it would be doing in effect by enact- 
ing the proposed legislation. 


serious 


i simi- 


“ood 


“Extensive hearings have been held 
on these two bills and we anticipate 
tremendous pressure to get the bills 
on the House and Senate floors with- 
out further hearings.” 


J. A. Sutherlin 


MANAGER APPOINTED — John A. 
Sutherlin, manager of the export 
sales division of Chase Bag Co. since 
1956, has also been appointed man- 
ager of the firm’s New Orleans sales 
office. Mr. Sutherlin succeeds P. E. 
Nelson, recently appointed southeast- 
crn sales manager of the firm’s paper 
bag division at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Suth- 
erlin joined Chase in 1945 and was 
a sales manager in New Orleans prior 
to his appointment to the export sales 
The announcement of his 
new duties was made by J. H. Counce, 
southern regional sales director for 


division. 


Chase. 





NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

SOLOMON, KANSAS—A new ele- 
vator with 250,000 bu 
city will be 


storage capa- 


rected by the Solomon 
Farmers Union Business Cooperative 
Assn. The present facilities of the 
firm wil! be maintained to handle 
small grains at harvest time and then 
converted to a feed 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. 4 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











That's Our 
Brand 


Golden 
The F 
Trouble 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minr 


Loaf”’ 


ir w th 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 

- GQlouwr Milla, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


cr) Nn 
a! Office Venve 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“Roce EE’ “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Since 1848 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














To 


flour, is to 


bake 





of fine loaf 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


with 





have 


appearance 





POLAR BEAR 


the immense 


pleasure of trouble-free produc- 


tion plus the important sales asset 
and 


smooth eating quality. Try it. 
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pA DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. > si Rs 


WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 






















Take the pick of the Southwestern hard winter bread 
wheat crop, mill it with scientific skill and precision, 
and you have—I-H flours. Add to this the skill of a 
topnotch baker, and you have a market-winning 


loaf of bread. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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wheat varieties have changed greatly 
in the last 10 years; bulk transporta- 
tion of flour is growing; river trans- 
port of wheat and flour is expanding; 
truck movement is growing; bulk sta- 
tions are being built. 

All these things affect milling op- 
erations, even mill location, Mr. Steen 
said, and some millers have not kept 
up. However, to stay in_ business, 
millers will find it necessary to keep 
abreast of developments, Mr. Steen 
said. 

At the association luncheon, Allen 
R. Cornelius, secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Nashville, said 
the publicity program is in its seventh 
year. A testing kitchen soon will be 
in operation, he said. He introduced 
Barbara Bowman and Jeanne Pries- 
ter, educational service directors 


Washington Outlook 


Herman Fakler, vice president of 
MNF, Washington, D.C., briefly gave 
some impressions of the Washington 
scene. Mr. Fakler said he believes our 
present leaders are sincere. He said 
that the farm groups have lost touch 
with their constituents, and farm 
programs will not be changed much. 
He doubts the Republicans have much 
chance to recover control of Congress 
this year, and believes the GOP will 
have tough sledding in 1960, even 
with Richard Nixon as the candidate 

D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, was introduced as the presi- 
dent-elect of MNF by Frank Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., chair- 
man of the nominating committee of 
the organization. 

Fred Rowe, Sr., Valley City Milling 
Co., was recognized for having cele- 
brated his 75th birthday a few days 
previously. He has been an officer in 
his company for 55 years. 

Clarence D. Palmby, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Washington, 
sees no cause for alarm about declin- 
ing stocks of soft wheat. The carry- 
over of soft red winter by next July 
1 should be around 13 million bushels, 
he said. Mr. Palmby said the govern- 


ment recognizes the growing tight- 
ness, and said white and soft red 


wheat will be available from federal 
stocks only for cash, credit or for 
movement through the Export-Import 
Bank. Other disposal methods are 
barter, Public Law 480 and donations 
He said that white wheat from the 


Northwest is not going to be avail- 
able for export programs this crop 


year, and has not been for several 
months. 

A symposium on soft wheat supplies 
and crop conditions closed the con- 
vention. James E. Skidmore, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., was 
the moderator. On the panel were 
Ralph Brown, Cleveland Grain Co., 
Indianapolis; Charles P. Crawford, J. 
Allen Smith & Co.; Howard Holmes, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co.; J. K. 
Ring, Roanoke (Va.) City Mills; D. 
H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., and 
Mr. Yost. 


Consensus of Group 


The consensus of the group ap- 
peared to be that soft wheat supplies 
will be very tight by the next har- 
vest. Stocks are down, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has few supplies 
this year so it cannot control exports. 
A significant export movement can 
bring a real pinch. Quality seems to 
be down, which makes the forecast 
for a carryover of around 13 million 
bushels seem not so good. In addition, 
some of the grain is out of position. 











Generally, the outlook for next year’s 
crop is good. 

The meeting was opened by How- 
ard L. Attkisson, Ashland (Va.) 
Roller Mills, president of the associ- 


ation. He appointed a nominating 
committee to select new directors 
consisting of: Mr. Harris; Otis B. 


Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co.; R. 
C. Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) Flour 
Mills Co., and Wilburn Simpson, 
Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co 

A directors meeting on the evening 
of Jan. 23 named a nominating com- 
mittee from the present board to 
choose candidates for officers to take 
their posts at the next meeting, set 
for Washington, D.C., April 21. The 
committee consists of: Malcolm W. 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt 
Vernon, Ind.; K. C. Kelley, Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind., and C. Grat- 
tan Lindsey, Jr., Lindsey-Robinson 
& Co., Roanoke, Va 

The directors also approved the 
stand of the trade associations infor- 
mation committee for taxation of 
cooperatives, and prepared a resolu- 
tion placing the association on rec- 
ord as favoring such taxation 


SOUTH AMERICA 








of its needs, principally from the U.S 
The wheat survey team spent a week 


in Colombia visiting with various 
groups, including local millers who 


use Kansas and Nebraska wheat. The 
team visited and baker 
plants to learn how Kansas and Ne- 
braska wheat is accepted. Some wheat 
farms and experiment stations were 
visited. Wheat is grown in high moun- 
tain valleys and in low tropical areas 
in Colombia 


also pasta 


Problems of production, Colombian 
government Officials point out, include 
lack of good transportation, no stor- 
age facilities and mountainous land 
The wheat farmer in Colombia also 
has strong competition with expand- 
ing industry. As a result of so many 
adverse factors, agriculture in Colom- 
bia must be supported or it would be 
necessary to import more of the coun- 
try’s food needs. A support price of 
$5 bu. is now in effect for wheat, the 
team reported 


Primitive Methods Used 
The team found that Colom- 
bian farmers plant and harvest more 


also 
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than half of their crops by primitive 
methods. Combines and other farm 
machinery are used only in the flat 
lands of the valleys. The mountain 
sides that are farmed do not permit 
the use of modern machinery 

All wheat importation in Colombia 
is made in 2% bu. sacks which are 
unloaded at ocean ports and then tak- 
en by barge as far as possible up the 
rivers. Then the wheat is transferred 
to trucks for a journey high 
mountain ranges to the capital city of 
Bogota. A railroad built to 
serve this inland industrial area, but 
it will not be in operation for some 
time. One third of Colombia lies east 
of three large mountain ranges and 
is accessible only by airplane, or a 
2,000 mile trip up the Amazon Rive! 

The team will visit five other wheat 
importing countries during its seven- 
week stay in South America 


over 


is being 


BREA S&S THE STAFF OF Ce ee 


Taxation Favors 
For Cooperatives 


Scored by Grainmen 


WASHINGTON—Tax experts, rep- 
resenting grain storage interests, 
ippeared before the House ways 
ind means committee to underline 
the inequity, taxwise, between them- 
selves and the grain cooperatives 
This is an extension of a long stand- 
ing fight against a situation which 
provides the cooperatives with a tax 
advantage over the private trade 
marketmen assert 

Appearing on behalf of the pro- 
prietary grain trade was Roswell Ma- 
gill, a top tax authority. In his state- 
ment, Mr. Magill singled out the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
as the main target of his attack. He 
cited the accumulation of capital 
from about $1.3 million in 1939 t 
more than $48 million in 1956. He 
ascribed this ability to build up capi- 
tal resources to the favored tax situa- 
tion enjoyed by the farmer coopera- 
tives 

Mr. Magill was appearing on behalf 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 


nave 


Assn. In addition, there was a large 
representation in behalf of other 
trade associations. Attorneys from 


the cooperatives are to appear before 
the committee later. Representatives 
of the private grain trade are hope- 
ful that some common ground may be 
found to effect a compromise 





dames F. Wade 





Ford M. Ferguson 


CHICAGO BOARD OFFICERS—James F. Wade, Lamson Bros. & Co., was 
reelected vice chairman of the Chicago Board of Trade recently. (See The 
Miller, Jan. 21, 1958, page 6.) Ford M. Ferguson, Stratton Grain Co., was 


elected second vice chairman. 
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Morton Chemical Co. 
Merges Larvacide, 


Panogen Firms 


CHICAGO—The Morton Salt Co 
has announced the incorporation of 
the Morton Chemical Ci a new sub- 
sidiary to which has been transferred 
all manufacturing ind research 
activities in the field of chemicals 

Daniel Peterkin, Jr., Morton presi- 
dent, stated that “continued growth 
of Morton’s chemical both 
in volume and variety of products; 
the success of our research program, 
ind the growth potential of chemicals 
generally, prompted the decision t 
center all chemical operations in a 
separate company under the Morton 
name 


sales 


ictivities 


Mr. Peterkin announced the 
on of Joseph E. Rich, form 
president of the chemical] division, as 
president of the new company 
Companies and properties 
ferred to the new Morton Chemical 
Co. consist of Morton chemical plants 
in Weeks Island, La., Manistee, Mich 


t 


trans- 


and the Ringwood Chemical Co 
Ringwood, Ill., with its subsidiaries 
Panogen, Inc., and Larvacide Prod- 
ucts, Inc 


and Morton's research lab- 
rat ry Woodst ck Il 
Inc ind Larvacide 


Panogen Prod- 
ucts, Inc., have been merged into a 
division of Morton Chemical Co. un- 
der the name Panogen C Division 
ff Morton Chemic Cc 

The Panogen Co. will continue t 
yperate under the direction of Petrus 
Hellman, president and general man- 
ager, and Charles Hutchinson, sales 
manager. Conrad Johnson will con- 
tinue a manager for Larvacide and 


certain other products sold by the 


company 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Qualjity Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“DIAMOND D 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Pat 
Milled Under Laboratory tre 
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yuring Mills, Inc. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page $8) 








than was the case a few weeks ago. 

Prices bounded back at the end 
from the low points touched early in 
the week, but there was a net loss of 
5¢ on some bakery flours and some 
types of clears. Family flour prices 
were mostly unchanged. 

Quotations Jan. 24, car lots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.65, 
standard patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.45@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.30, first clears 
$4.60@4.75, no second clear quoted, 
high ash clears 1% or higher $4.10@ 
4.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 





Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


961 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


averaged 60%, compared with 24% 
the preceding week and 77% a year 
ago. (One mill reported export sales 
at 909% of capacity). Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices de- 
clined 5¢. Quotations Jan. 24, basis 
Kansas City: Family $6.73, bakers’ 
short patent $5.52, bakers’ intermedi- 
ate $5.42, first clears $4.90, second 
clears $4.70. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow with closing prices 
about 2¢ lower than at the same time 
the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. 

Hutchinson: There was some limit- 
ed buying of bakers flour here last 
week. With the trade generally cover- 
ed, however, this did not result in 
substantial business, and p.d.s. made 
up the majority of transactions. Fam- 
ily flour trade was stirred slightly by 
some interest, but this, too, was 
small. Shipping directions remained 
favorable and mills operated on a 
five-day schedule. The outlook for 
this week is for a similar running 
iume. Quotations Jan. 24, basis Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter family short, 
cottons, enriched $6.30@6.40, bakers 
short, papers, $5.50@5.55, standard 
$5.40 @5.45. 

Ft. Worth: A small amount of busi- 
ness in bakery flour was reported last 
week which amounted to 15% to 20% 
of capacity. With government orders, 
the total was probably 30% to 40% 
of capacity. Running time picked up 
and averaged five days. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Jan. 24, 100- 
lb. cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.20; standard bakers, unenrich- 





Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 





ed, $6@6.10; first clears, unenriched, 
$5.05@5.10 delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Sales in both fam- 
ily and bakery flours were good. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
and 6¢ lower on bakery. Quotations 
Jan. 24, delivered Oklahoma points, 
carlots: Family short patent $7.10G@ 
7.30, standard $6.10@6.30; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.98@6.08, 
95% standard patent $5.88@5.98, 
straight grade $5.83@5.93. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour salesmen could not 
develop much interest in purchases 
by bakers in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 27, and the 
booking pace remained near the level 
of the preceding period. Total sales 
were estimated at around 50 to 55% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Sales were scattered, mostly for 
small amounts. Part of it was on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. Most of 
it was for shipment in two or three 
weeks. Most prospective customers 
seem to have a fair order backlog 
and can see nothing in the immediate 
future to indicate that coverage 
should be extended. Soft wheat flour 
sales were mostly of cracker-cookie 
grades. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Spring top pa- 
tent $6@6.40, standard $5.90@6.30, 
clears $5.45@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.60@6.10, 95° patent $5.50@6, 
clears $5.30; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter high ratio $7.70, soft winter 
short $6.60@7.34, standard $5.60, 
clears $5 35; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5 40. 

St. Louis: Interest in spring wheat 
flour was high the first few days of 
the week and some fairly heavy sales 
were booked to be shipped from this 
area. Coverage was for additional 
needs of bakers for the next 30 to 60 
days. 

Hard wheat flour sales were made 
in fair numbers to the regular trade; 
with bcokings mostly for modest 
quantities to cover urgent needs for 
the next 30 days. Bakers seemed more 
aggressive than usual in their desire 
to get requirements for this period 
covered without delay. 

Soft wheat flour sales still drag, 
buyers entering the market only as 
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they need the flour. Contract bal- 
ances are very low and replacement 
seems overdue. Domestic shipping di- 
rections are definitely on the skimpy 
side and prospective production for 
this week will drop to an average of 
five days 

Quotations Jan. 24, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family flour top patent 
$6.30, top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.90; 
in 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakery flour 
cake $7.25, pastry $5.30, soft straight 
$5.75, clears $5.45; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard $5.70, clears 
$5.05; spring wheat short patent 
$6.50, standard $6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market was 
highly irregular last week, with 
springs staging a moderate recovery 
while hard and soft wheat flours were 
displaying easier tendencies. 

Springs rallied about 10¢ at mid- 
week but yielded some of the advance 
in the closing session, finally finishing 
about 7¢ net higher for the week. 
First clears remained unchanged. 
Hard winter wheat flour moved in an 
extremely narrow range and closed 2¢ 
net lower. The first price variation in 
soft wheat flour in the current year 
took place in Pacific types, which dip- 
ped 15¢ on the high side of the range 
Other grades were unchanged. 

Local trade leaders described the 
current rate of business as moderate- 
ly slow with most of the trading con- 
fined to small lots for immediate or 
nearby requirements. Continued im- 
pressive reports on the condition of 
the winter wheat crop have contrived 
to make most potential buyers ex- 
tremely cautious in their commit- 
ments. Mill agents, however, are ex- 
pecting a concerted pickup in buying 
interest in the soft wheat flours as 
most users have admitted low bal- 
ances. A dip in prices would be prac- 
tically certain to promote a wave of 
buying. 

Quotations Jan. 25: Spring short 
patents $6.89@6.99, standard $6.79@ 
6.89, high gluten $7.09@7.19, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.53@6.63, standard $6.38@ 
6.48; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.84@ 
7.30; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.32; soft wheat high ratio 
$7.07 @8.07; family $7.82. 

Buffalo: Springs, clears, soft wheat 
and rye flours were unchanged from 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 





33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. i0TH S8T. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


delivery: 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ine ee _ 08 . $6.35@7.45 $ -. ee $7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent : ‘ sis 6.00 40 - . od TF 
Spring high utes ‘ Siuhd a attedlew's «-- 5.14@5.24... was ... 6.81@6.99 
Spring short tes bowed 5 sae 5.94@6.04 ee 6.50 6.61@6.79 
Spring standard aciindawarna takes 5.90@6.30 5 84@5.94 . 6.40 6.51@6.74 
Spring straight ... BE Pe : : LD mai ime ; ‘ . 6.69 
Spring first clear ........... coe. 65.45@5.85 5 _ le «3 6.25 rear 9 13 
Hard winter family ge Sle ; 745—Ci«w 6.50@7.30 5.90@7.40 bes seen 
Hard winter short ............-. >: 60 6.10 — . §.60@5.65 -@5.90 6.15@6.63 
Hard winter standard ............... 5.50@6.00 — 5.50@5.55 5.70 6.00@6.43 
Hard winter first clear ............. ; 7} +4 -@ a —_— 5.05 .@5.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... -... 6,60@7.34 as ne? oy ... 7.88@8.12 
Soft winter standard ............. : ...@5.60 ‘¢ x - ... 6.85@7.42 
Soft winter straight ...............- Aj tee Ler oes re Pe 5.75 6.09@6.37 
Soft winter first clear .. = eens a iia Pe , =. 5.45 5.16@5.37 
re Te SED 5 ca Awse'ecbenee ee ... 5.29@5.40 4.98@5.00 a ...@5.33 5.79@5.94 
GF BEE, GE Secrest uneperesresesee 4.54@4.65 4.23@4.25 ows ..-@4.78 5.04@5.19 
PR EEE ccoctanscdseanassrene aad 4 ..-@5.70 “a = we eons 
Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 

I I ois oho nditndetkinces - $...@7.82 $6.55@7.70 $...@. 
Santee GUM GION 5. ccccncas cov sone 05@7.i5 7.09@7.19 6.81@6.95 6.70@6.90 
~~ ere ‘ 85@6.95 6.89@6.99 6.61@6.75 6.55@6.70 
ES rr .75@6.85 6.797@6.89 651@6.65 5.25@6.45 
Spring first clear .65@6.75 6.12@6.42 5.93@6.36 5.70@6.05 
Hard winter short ... 40@6.50 6.53@6.63 6.33@6.38 6.00@6.20 
Hard winter standard ..@... 6.38@6.48 6.18@6.28 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter first clear ............. se bes on ‘ 5.10@5.35 
Soft winter short patent ............ - ; ; : 5.70@6.05 
Se NY MD io vars s ceceosateees 5.90@6.30 5.87@6.32 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter first clear ............ . —_ -s ‘ie =e ae -.. 4.65@5.10 
Rye flour, white .......... ckelacs “hadi... S200. cca. Ses ss 
ee ee, GD Mick hes acrvsarsivees = se -@ .@. 4.84@4.89 ...@ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
PD «csss¢eebeatena a ee Spring top patent ...... 7 85@6.10 $5.30@6.20 
DORON ag 6 0 cic cctecsscwceses Pee DOE” cckssngas90 cme’ 4.80 : HY 4.55@4.80 
PN ccb decpesens<datdebeocte ews , Winter exports? ........ ae 


*100-lb. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery atcha Ft. William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $38.50@39.00 $33.50@34.50 $42.00@42.50 $ @49.00 $49.50@50.00 
Standard midds 38.50@39.00 34.00@35.00 42.00@42.50 @49.50 50.50@5!.00 
Flour midds 40.00@4! .00 36.50@37.50 @ @ @ 
Red dog 42.00@43.00 38.00@38.50 45.00@46.00 @5!.50 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $35.25@36.00 $39.75@40.25 $42.50@43.50 $44.50@45.75 $ @ 
Shorts 35.25@36.00 40.25@40.75 43.50@44.50 44.75@45.25 @ 
Mill run @ @ @ @ @40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $47.00@49.00 $50.00@5! .00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 33.00@36.00 34.00@37.00 37.00@42.00 





the previous week and little buying 
was reported. Hard Kansas flour 
however, was off 5¢. But with users 
well booked, buying again was slow. 
There was very little export activi- 
ty. The Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice has announced that it will ship 


210,224 cwt. of 11% protein, 52 ash 
fiour to Ceylon 
The Commodity Credit Corp. has 


) 


uwarded a contract to mill 2 million 
pounds of flour from government- 
ywwned wheat for shipment to Italy 
for that country’s school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Bakery volume held up fairly well 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and well ahead of a year 
ago. Two mills worked a 7-day week 

worked a 6-day week; 1 mill 6° 
Gays and 1 mill 5 days 

Quotations Jan. 24: Spring famil) 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.81@6.99, 
short $6.61@6.79, standard $6.51@G 
6.74, straight $6.69, first clear $5.87@ 
6.13; hard winter short $6.157@ 6.63, 
standard $6@6.43, first clear $5.70; 
soft winter short patent $7.88@8 12 
standard $6.85@7.42, straight $6.09@ 
6.37, first clear $5.16@5.37. 


New York: Last week started in 
the midst of a round of flour sales 
for account of spring wheat mills 


branched into activity among 
wheat flour suppliers. A 
bakers purchased spring 


then 
tne wintel 
number of 


flour requirements of one to two 
months’ duration, while a moderate 
amount of winter wheat flour was 


taken on to fill in current 120-day re- 
quirements. A dip in the market fa- 
vored the purchases, but continued 
good westher in the Southwest, fa- 
vorable for development of the new 
wheat crop, held down any extended 


purchases. Actually, the latest vol- 
ume of business leaves bakeries in 
this area very well covered for the 


remainder of the crop year and little 
additional business can be expected 
This situation was reflected in the 
quiet nature of the market during the 
remaining four days of last week 
Quotations Jan. 24: Spring short 
$6.°6 @6.96, standard $6.76@6.86, high 
gluten $7.06@7.16, clears $6.1076.40; 


hard winter short $6.50@6.60, stand- 
ard $635@6.45; Pacific soft wheat 
fiour $6.82@7.28; eastern soft wheat 


straights $5.90@6.30, high ratio $6.90 
@8.05; family $7.80. 

Philadelphia: A brief acceleration 
in demand for hard winters and a 
spotty broadening of interest in 
springs spelled out a slightly differ- 
ent picture on the local flour market 
last week. Each development was ac- 
companied by very little change in 
mill postings, although concessions 
were said to have been the motivat- 
ing influence in the departure from 
recent dullness. Closing quotations in 
springs were 5¢ sack above those of 
the previous week, while all others 
were unchanged. 

There is considerable opinion here 
that a rather sharp downward re- 
vision in costs would be required to 
induce any heavy buying in the near 
future. This thinking seems to be at 


ieast partially based on word that the 
coverage in hard winters now extends 
to 120 days, and on the continued op- 
timism over crop prospects so that 
there wil] be no anxiety over avail- 
sbility, even though export business 
has undergone some expansion 
Quotations Jan. 24 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.05 
@7.15, short patent $6.85@6.95 
standard $6.75@6.85, first clear $6.65 
a6.75; hard winter short patent $6.40 
16.50, standard $6.30@6.40 
winter, nearby $5.50@5.60 


soft 


Pittsburgh: Over the week end 
hard Kansas patents declined 15¢ 
from prevailing prices, and were 
quoted in cottons at $6.03 standard 
$6.08 medium, $6.18 short. Moderate 
sales were made early in the week to 


bakers and jobbers with contracts 
about to expire. However, no large 
scale purchases were made, as the 
trade is generally covered through 
March and later. Commitments ex- 
tended only 30 to 60 days. Some job- 
Lers also covered a little bit furthe: 


on spring patents and high glutens 


reduction of the pre- 


at the 20¢ price 

vious week. On springs, also, commit- 
ments are for 30 to 60 days. With 
much talk about lowering of price 


supports for grains, itissaid that bak- 


ers and jobbers are reluctant to make 


long term commitments. Family pa- 
tents in some advertised brands of- 
fering buying inducements continued 
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Hard Kansas standard pa- 


$6.18@6.28. medium $6.2306.33 
short $6.33 @6.38; spring standard pa- 


medium $6.5676.70 


short $6.61@6.75; first clear $5.93 
6 high gluten $6.81@6.95; ad- 
vertised family patents $7.70, unad- 
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Quotations Jan. 24, carlots, packed 
in 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $6 @6.20, 
Standard $5.85 6, first clear $5.10@ 


.35; spring wheat bakery short pa- 
tent $6.55 @6.70, standard $5.25@6.45 
first clear $5.70@6.05, high gluten 
$6.70@ 6.90; soft wheat short patent 
$5.70 @ 6. straight $5.30@5.60, first 
clear $46575.10 } h ratio cake 
$6.204 6.60; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 

7.45 pastry $6 3576.65 

fe 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 

nills are steadily increasing produc- 


tion. The grind is not quite up to the 
1] ntinued im- 


ted into February 
1] lary 


evel of last fall, but « 


ement is exper 


Army Quartermaster orders ac- 
( inted for between 40.000 to 50.000 
wt week nd the government 
exchange program ordered 100,000 

cwrt 
Portland: Flour bookings are on 
} ise nd mills are grinding at a 
Iriyv nig! evel. A few have export 
tings t cover, while domestic 
s licate ar improvement in 
pp nstruct s on old sales. The 
isual low inventory at the year’s end 
rt ] ved I ] dir up of 
tocks. Steady markets have given 
I ers more confidence in flour mar- 
s. Quotations Jan. 24: High gluten 
$7 Montana $7.12, fan hard 
s $7.02, Bluestem bakers 
$7.14 $7.82 pastry $6.82 ple 
$6.52, 10 whole wheat 56.46, 
$5.06 icked wheat $6.13 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO.,Red Wing, Minn. | 























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 

















- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 18658 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank. Ltd., Lendon 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


23-25 Billiter St 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“able Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tc the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine refugees, 
by the Canadian government was 
well received in Canadian milling cir- 
cles. This makes a total of 58,000 tons 
of gift flour which may go forward 
from this country within the next 
few months, as 38,000 tons have been 
offered to Ceylon (The Miller, Jan. 
21, page 30.) 

Domestic business is fair, but still 
very competitive. Quotations Jan. 24: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.85@6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
fur cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Odd lots of winter wheat flour have 
been sold in the domestic market, but 
export interest in this type is lacking. 
Quotations Jan. 24: $4.25, 100 Ib. in 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Fair supplies of winter wheat are 
being offered, with prices firm. Quo- 
tations Jan. 24: $1.55 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Vancouver: Practically nothing de- 
veloped in export circles during the 
week that would give encouragement 
to Canadian flour exporters. Al- 
though Canada will ship a substantial 
amount of flour to Ceylon under the 
Colombo Plan, in other parts of the 
world the export outlook is more diffi- 
cult to see. 

Central and South American coun- 
tries, while providing a good outlet 
for Canadian flour in the past, are 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Cable Address: “Torri”, London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 2:9 





dias 
Aolg A AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 











H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Cable Address: “Doxrracn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 




















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








now going through revolutions and 
other troubles which not only make 
it very hard to get prompt payments 
but also threaten future business. The 
latest example of this is Venezuela. 

A further idea of the troubles fac- 
ing Canadian exporters comes in the 
latest cables from Manila where it 
was announced that the Central Bank 
of the Philippines, by word of mouth, 
has decided on heavy import quota 
cuts. So far flour, a decontrolled item, 
has not been affected, but flour im- 
porters are reporting that their appli- 
cations for letters of credit are not 
being processed and, also, that agent 
banks must now send their applica- 
tions to the Central Bank for price 
ciearance 

The Central Bank, in turn, shows 
no hurry to handle the paper and ap- 
parently intends to continue this 
practice in order to maintain a close 
control on all imports. While suffi- 
cient dollars should normally be avail- 
able for flour imports it could be that 
the volume of purchases will be sub- 
stantially reduced due to a general 
recession of business. In the mean- 
time, flour exporters from this side 
are he!d up for their money. 

Domestic trade is quiet, with prices 
unchanged. Quotations Jan. 24, cash 
car, hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$5.95 cottons; bakers’ patents $4.90 
papers and $5.10 cottons; Ontario 
pastry $6.70, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: Export clearances of 
Canadian flour dropped off for the 
second week in succession, with only 
178,700 sacks moving to overseas des- 
tinations in the seven-day period end- 
ing Jan. 23, a drop of some 89,000 
sacks. Of the total, 133,000 sacks 
cleared on Class 2 account, with In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries accepting the remaining 45,700 
sacks. On the domestic market trade 
is fairly good and there is some sug- 
gestion of improved running time for 
prairie mills. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations Jan. 25: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; sec- 
ond patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.55 @4.80. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Some scattered buy- 
ing of rye flour was the only major 
activity reported last week, although 
there is a general feeling that an up- 
turn in current levels, which are rel- 
atively low compared with November 
and December, could bring on sub- 
stantial buying. The 3¢ break in rye 
futures which occurred Jan. 22 was 
fairly well recovered by the time the 
new week opened Jan. 27. 

Chicago: Rye flour order backlogs 
are diminishing, and some trade ob- 
servers in the central states believe 
some bockings can be expected be- 
fore much more time elapses. The 
past week, however, sales were very 
siow. Quotations Jan. 24: White pa- 
tent $5.29@5.40, medium $5.09@5.20, 
dark $4.54 @4.65. 

St. Louis: Quotations Jan. 24: 
White $5.33, medium $5.23, dark 
$4.78, pumpernickel $5.03. 

Buffalo: The price of rye flours 
was unchanged from a week earlier, 
with no activity shown. Quotations 
Jan. 24: White $5.79@5.94, medium 
$5.59@5.74, dark $5.04@5.19. 

Pittsburgh: Hand-to-mouth pur- 


chases of rye flour in city and tri- 
state areas were reported last week. 
The decline in employment through- 
out this area is reflected in the more 
limited directions of flour and sale of 
rye bread. Quotations Jan. 24, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
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$5.59@ 5.64, medium $5.29@5.34, dark 
$4.84@4.89, blended $6.18@6.28, rye 
meal $4.84@5.04. 

Philadelphia: A scattering of small 
orders in the local rye market last 
week seemed to indicate a continu- 
ance of hand-to-mouth buying poli- 
cies without any material change in 
the price picture. The Jan. 24 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.80@5.90 was 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Portland: Quotations, l.c.l.: White 
patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal is steady, with 
prices firm. Quotations Jan. 24: Roll- 
ed oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, oat- 
meal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The situation on the 
domestic market respecting rolled 
oats and oatmeal is unchanged. Trade 
is seasonally good, stocks are ample 
for requirements and prices are firm. 
Quotations Jan. 25: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100- 
ib. sacks $6.65 @6.90 in the three prai- 
ne provinces. All prices cash carlots. 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page §) 








Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations 
Jan. 23, basis Kansas City: Bran $34 
@34.50, gray shorts $34@34.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was moderately active last week and 
offerings were extremely limited. 
Quotations Jan. 24, burlaps: Bran 
$42.50@43.50, gray shorts $43.50@ 
4450, delivered Texas common 
points; $1 ton higher on both bran 
and shorts compared with one week 
previous. 

Oklahoma City: There was a very 
good week in millfeeds, with prices 
closing 50¢ higher on bran and $1.50 
higher on shorts. Quotations Jan. 24, 
straight cars: Bran $36.25@37.25, 
millrun $37@38, shorts $37.50@38.75, 


mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 
Chicago: Demand was slow for 


millfeeds in the central states during 
the week ending Jan. 27, but produc- 
tion was not heavy and prices held 
about even. Bran and standard mid- 
dlings showed slight weakness. Quota- 
tions Jan. 24: Bran $38.50@39, stand- 
ard middlings $38.50@39, flour mid- 
dlings $40@41, red dog $42@43. 

St. Louis: Sustained demand 
throughout the entire week cleaned 
up all millfeed offered. Bulk buyers 
had no difficulty in covering their 
needs, although there was not an 
overabundance of supplies. Sacked 
buyers found offerings more limited, 
due in part to the unfavorable spread 
between sacked and bulk prices. 

A slight easiness in prices devel- 
oped early in the week, with quick 
recovery following reports of snow 
over the midwest. Quotations at the 
weekend were firm and higher fol- 
lowing the sharp $1 to $1.50 increase 
Jan. 24 at Kansas City. Mills ex- 
pressed some surprise over the high- 
er quotations from that market, but 
indicated they would follow the in- 
crease. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Sacked bran 
$39.75 @ 40.25, shorts $40.25 @ 40.75; 
bulk bran $35@35.50, shorts $37.50@ 
38, middlings $37@37.50. 

Boston: Millfeed values were rela- 
tively unchanged in the local market 
last week, indicating a good balance 
between supply and demand. Domes- 
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tic feeds were in adequate supply, al- 
though Canadian feeds continued ex- 
tremely short. Buying interest was 
not on the aggressive side but con- 
stant enough to justify the generally 
described steady tone. Most trading 
activity, however, was centered on 
immediate or nearby requirements, 
with a general reluctance to make ex- 
tended commitments. Bran and mid- 
dlings were unchanged to 50¢ net 
lower for the week. Quotations Jan. 
25: Bran $49.50@50, middlings $50.50 
@51. 

Buffalo: The mixer business was 
quiet, with orders on the down side. 
Mill running time was poor and cur- 
tailed demand was offset by shorter 
supplies. Price levels were about even 
to 50¢ lower than western competi- 
tion. Trading is still only spot, with 
no buying beyond. Bran, middlings 
and red dog were about 50¢ above 
the previous week’s prices. 

Quotations Jan. 24: Bran $42G 
42.50, middlings $42@42.50, red dog 
$45 @ 46. 

The bulk differential on bran and 
middlings was $4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales slowed 
last week although prices are down 
Supplies are adequate. Quotations 
Jan. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$46.36@50.15, flour midds. $48.36G 
50.15, red dog $50.86@51.15. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market experienced neither a broad- 
ening in the call nor any material 
price inducement. As a result, hand- 
to-mouth takings accounted for the 
bulk of activity. The Jan. 24 list of 
quotations was unchanged from the 
previous week: Bran $49, standard 
middlings $49.50, red dog $51.50 

New Orleans: Bran and shorts ad- 
vanced $1.25 @ 1.50 over the past 
week, with demand and shipping in- 
structions improved over the recent 
stagnation. More interest was shown 
by mixers and jobbers, apparently 
stimulated by the recent cold weather 
in this area. Business is mostly for 
immediate and nearby delivery and 
mills report capacity directions 
through Feb. 15. The trade in general 
is not too interested in booking 
ahead in the face of fairly sharp in- 
crease in costs. Quotations Jan. 24: 
Bran $44.50@45.75; shorts $44.75@ 
45.25. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market strengthened during 
the week. Prices were up to $40 ton 
for February. Supplies are scarce 
with present production going to fill 
earlier export sales. Quotations Jan 
25: millrun $40, standard middlings 
$45. 

Portland: Strong markets’ with 
export bookings to Japan prevailed. 
Millrun markets jumped to around 
$39 at the end of the week, with mid- 
dlings at $45 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were up $1 
during the past week, with demand 
stronger, especially to the west coast. 
Mills are working to capacity five 
days a week, 24 hours a day. De- 
mand was firmer due to inclement 
weather conditions. Quotations Jan. 
24 (up $1): Red bran and millrun 
$35, middlings $40. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $42, middlings $47. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$42.50, middlings $47.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed continues to be good, and 
there has been some firming of prices. 
Quotations Jan. 24: Bran $47@49, 
shorts $50@51, middlings $55@56, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
is quiet and prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations Jan. 24: Bran 
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$40, shorts $42, middlings $46 

Winnipeg: A slightly increased in- CORNMEAL AWARDS 
terest in millfeeds is indicated on 
the part of eastern buyers, but not 
sufficient as yet to reflect in higher 


(Continued from page 6) 

















prices, which remain much the same : Processing 
. > om : ‘ Beg size charge, 
as they were in the week ended Jan Company— Milling point Quantity ib. 100 ib 
16. Supplies are moving freely and = acme-Evans Co., inc Indianapolis 60,000% 5 $0.66 
there is no suggestion of stocks ac- Hill City Flour Co Vicksburg, Miss = poe : 6s 
cumulating, even with mill running 480.000 5 r 
time edging ahead modestly. Quota- aaane ~~~ ang | Co é Denton vanes A. oo ° -< 
. ~ e . h in illin 
tions Jan. 25: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $33@ gina iis Hod To is 00 5 3 
36 in the three prairie provinces; Alebama toy 4 Mills Bossier, fie tb pon 5 63 
“ = . => am ae Keco Millin McKenzi 4 0 
shorts $34@37; middlings $37@42. All Bagdad. Roller Mills “"seaded, Ky 1198 ee ; rs 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- _ 'ilinois Cereal Mills, Inc Paris, Il 40,000 50 37 
neater ehiaaiein aaa anal ce $5 55,000 100 35 
country elevators and warenouses 30 130,000 5 65 
extra 40,000 5 35 
, bts 88.000 100 35 
CSAS 2 YEE Cyne? OF Lira 40,000 50 37 
970,000 5 65 
> 340,000 5 65 
uperior Separator $00,000 6s 
100,000 50 37 
° 574,000 50 37 
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400 000% 5 43° 
bed 160, 000¢ 5 43° 
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Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 480,000 g 75 
i es Staley Milling a, Kansas City 40,000 5 84 
MINNEAPOLIS — The establish- 40,000 5 84 
ae f ai ES . 80,000 5 84 
me nt of two separate operating unit 40000 5 84 
of the process machinery division of 120,000 5 84 
: e Tonmenae pipe + . 140.000 5 4 
Sul erior Separator Co Hopkins 25'000 § os 
Minn., has been announced by Ira S 40,000 5 84 
"Nic Givi ‘ ! . he Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 40, 000+ 5 76° 
Willis, Givision manager. Due to the 240 0004 FS 74° 
growth of the division and the in- 60,000+ 50 22° 
sisiensiiaeds neat ta } ' 750, 000+ 5 76 
creasing specialization in both bulk 1. 1400004 5 14° 
n:aterials handling and grain clean- 532,350* 5 59" 
ing and essing > cnlec and en- 2,303, 7007 100 1.09° 
ing and processing, the sales and en ee — ee 400 000+ 5 55° 
gineering functions are being inte- 800 000% 5 60° 
ini i alates Tl aR 400,000 5 70 
~ don a closer basis, Mr. Willi 250 000 5 70 
salt Credit. *Degermed 
Heading the grain and seed clean- 
ing, sizing and processing section will 
be Robert MacGillivary, formerly hn WHE: MEN V 
chief product en “ er ie = 1 be Jo Conley, Denver ypslearoscigrngy 
aS PTOGUCY CugmCer. sao ‘ Re . OLYMPIA, WASH.—A total of 
ry) rer f engi Prine ¢ Sf << for . . . o °0Le pa . 
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tne complete line of progucts. Jonn ble wheat producers cast ballots in 
McClintock will be ict sales man- DENVER—John W. Conley, 71, a ats oo ’ 
McClintock will be product sales man eaeiids ; t adi - a referendum on establishing a state 
ager partner in the Conley-Ross Grain Co wheat commntesion im Waeshinst 
Stanley R. Scruby has been named ind former president of the Denver a eee 
manager of sales and engineering of Grain Exchange, died here recently 
the bulk handling equipment section He was one of the founders of the 
Mr. Scruby, formerly systems engi- Conley-Ross firm in 1920. a 
neer for bulk handling equipment Mr. Conley was a native of Hamil- merican ce 
was, prior to that, bulk design engi- ton, Mo., and later attended the Uni- 
neer for the International Milling Co versity of Missouri. He came to Den- : 
Gaesigning and installing bulk bakery ver in 1915 and in succeeding years —A superior bread 
systems served several terms as exchange flour milled in one 
“Our new organization,” said Mr. president. He has been a member of 4 — 
Willis, “meets the increasing need we the exchange’s board of directors of the West’s very 
have felt for more closely related since 1945 finest flour mills. 
sales and engineering services in both 
areas of our business. It is our hope, 5 
through these new assignments, to FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: American Flours, Inc. 
better serve our grain and food pro- The Northwestern AMliller NEWTON, KANSAS 
cessing customers 














CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 

wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


Filled for YOU with 


N elrasha 
Wheats 


Famous for 
Finest 
Baking 
Quality | 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 









TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTRAL coortrarive crain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Canadian Elevators Handle 1,078 Million Bu. 
Of Principal Grains in 1956-57 Crop Year 


WINNIPEG Canada’s elevator 
system handled a combined total of 
1.708 million bushels of wheat, oats, 


barley, rye and flaxseed during the 
1956-57 crop year, according to fig- 
ures released by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. The re- 


port covers marketings, distribution 


ud visible carryover of Canadian 
grain in and through licensed ele- 
vators for the year ended July 31, 
1957 


At the start of the crop year on 
Aug. 1, 1956, there was an opening 
stock of 489.3 million bushels of the 
five principal grains either held in 
licensed storage or in transit by rail 
and lake carrier, the board reported 
l'o this total was added 588.7 million 
bushels representing primary grain 
deliveries from both western and east- 
ern farms 

Final figures for the crop year 
show that Canada supplied 350.5 mil- 
lion bushels to world markets in 
grain form, drew 199.9 million bush- 
els to meet domestic requirements 
or to mill for subsequent export and 
held 532.5 million bushels in visible 
storage and transit positions at the 
close of the year July 31, 1957. This 
was the heaviest visible carryover on 
record 

Car Loadings Higher 

Grain car loadings at country 
points over the crop year totaled 
560.7 million bushels, to exceed the 
1655-56 movement by 20.9 million 
bushels. Shipments of both wheat 
and flaxseed, at 359.4 million bush- 
els and 26.9 million, were heavier 
than the year before. The movement 

barley was steady at 116 million 
bushels, while oats and rye shipments 


were both down from 1955-56 levels. 
Significantly a higher percentage of 
these cars moved westward—24.2% 
compared with 21% in 1955-56. 

These heavier country elevator 
shipments were not paralleled by a 
similar situation at the Canadian 
lakehead. Fort William/Port Arthur 
unloads at 351 million bushels of all 
grain were 17.3 million above the 
previous year but declines in vessel 
loadings of wheat, barley and rye cut 
the total outward movement to 3296 
million bushels compared with 348 
million for 1955-56. As a result, lake- 
head terminal stocks were held at a 
relatively high level throughout the 
season. 

This reduced Great Lakes traffic, 
the report continued, stemmed from 
a sharp decline in eastern seaboard 
exports and a consequent slowdown 
ail through the eastern system. How- 
ever, the northern port of Churchill 
increased overseas wheat loadings for 
the 1956-57 crop year to 16.3 million 
bushels of wheat. 


Record Established 

In contrast to reduced eastern traf- 
fic, Pacific Coast terminals estab- 
lished an all-time record for ocean 
grain shipments during the crop year, 
with e total of 139 million bushels 
of wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed 
loaded to ocean vessels some 5.1 mil- 
lion bushels heavier than the previous 
record established in 1953-54. Load- 
ings for the year ended July 31, 1957, 
were more than 25 million bushels 
ahead of the previous year’s ship- 
ments. 

The board reported Canada’s 1956- 
57 grain exports through licensed 
elevators at 228.3 million bushels of 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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OWNBPR 
MANAGED 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 
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wheat, 18.3 million of oats, 76.9 mil- 
lion of barley, 5.4 million of rye and 
a record 21.6 million bushels of flax- 
seed. These total exports of 350.5 
million bushels in grain form a!one 
were down 11.1 million bushels from 
the previous year’s levels but still 
well above the 30-year average of 
Canadian shipments of 272.5 million 
bushels to foreign markets. 

The 1956-57 export shipments re- 
flected gains of 14.7 million bushe’s 
of oats, 12.6 million of barley and 
10 million bushels in overseas load- 
ings of flaxseed. However, wheat ship- 
ments were down 40.9 million bushe!s 
and rye exports dropped 7.5 million 
bushels from the previous season’s 
volume 

Canada’s reserve stocks of 532.5 
million bushels of the five principal 
erains held or in transit between 
licensed elevators on July 31, 1957, 
represented the heaviest visible year- 
end carryover in the country’s grain 
records 
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Activities for Year 
Discussed by Heads 
Of Eddy Bakeries 


HELENA, MONT.— Directors of 
Eddy Bekeries Co., Inc., met recently 
in Helena to discuss plans regarding 
production and sales activities for the 
coming year, purchase of new equip- 
ment, and fitting in records of Eddy 
Bakeries and General Baking Co., 
New York, of which Eddy is now a 
part. 

In attendance were R. J. Hug of 
Generai Baking Co., New York; L. C. 
Mitchell, Van de Kamp’s Bakeries, 
Seattle; Verne Fortin, Van de Kamp's 
Bakeries, Los Angeles; Trevor S 
Povah, Santa Monica, Cal.; J. E 
O'Connell, Joe McVey, Phil Dietzen, 
Hugh Galusha, Jr., A. T. Hibbard and 
Miss Marjorie Trainor, all of Helena. 

The only director not present was 
George L. Morrison, chairman of the 
board of General, whose duties kept 
him at the General New York offices 

Mr. McVey, vice _ president in 
charge of sales, offered a complete 
outline of sales activities for the com- 
ing 12 months, and Mr. Dietzen, vice 
president in charge of production, 
iorecast production costs and im- 
provements for the coming year. 

Mr. O'Connell was elected to the 
dual position of president and chair- 
man of the board of Eddy Bakeries 
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Stuart Seiler 


C. F. Mueller Co. 
Names Stuart Seiler 
Purchasing Director 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—The C. F 
Mueller Co. of Jersey City, manufac- 
turer of macaroni, spaghetti and egg 
noodles, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Stuart Seiler as direc- 
tor of purchases. Mr. Seiler succeeds 
E. Francis Hertzog who retired on 
Jan. 1 after 28 years with the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Seiler entered the employment 
of the company in 1947 as assistant 
director of purchases. Previously he 
had been in the New York commodity 
departments of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis and Fahnestock and Co 

During World War II, Mr. Seiler 
was a business analyst in the food 
price division of the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington. Upon 
leaving the OPA, he served in the 
U.S. Army Air Force from which he 
was separated with the rank of cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Seiler was graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1940 with a BS 
degree in agriculture and, in addition, 
has a master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration from New York Univer- 
sity. He resides in Upper Montclair, 
N.J., is married and the father of two 
children. 











ADVICE FOR AIB GRADUATES—Pictured above at the recent 72nd annual 


commencement at the American Institute of Baking are, seated, left to right: 


Daniel J. Uhrig, president of American Bakeries Co., who delivered the com- 


mencement address; Louis E. Caster, chairman of the board of AIB; Howard 


O. Hunter, president; and Dr. Robert W. English, director of education. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are class officers Dan C. Kirk, president, and Donald R. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Uhrig, in his address, warned graduates 
that neglect of their own jobs to gain promotion could lead only to failure and 
disappointment. He advised them to prepare for the next higher job by learn- 
ing their own jobs so well that they will have the ability to judge and appraise 


the worth of others when called on to do so by advancement. 
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Fulton President 
Reports Finances 
“‘Best in History”’ 


ATLANTA, GA Figures on the 
condition of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills were reported at the recent an- 
nual stockholders meeting which, ac- 
cording to Clarence E. Elsas, presi- 
dent, place the company in the 
strongest financial condition in its 
history 

Mr. Elsas reported net earnings of 
$282,476, before taxes, for the fiscal 
year. He also said that $850.000 in 
non-recurring costs were absorbed in 
1957, which would indicate earnings 
in excess of $1 million for the remain- 
ing facilities. The company also re- 
tired all short and long term indebt- 
edness amounting to $4,340,000 

“We now have current assets of 
$9,890,788 and current liabilities of 
only $1,155,217. This is an 8.5 to 1 
retio. In addition, we are completely 
free of bank debt, and have a net 
worth in excess of $17 million,” Mr 
Elsas said 

During the past year Fulton dis- 
posed of several of its nonintegrated 
branch bag plants. This action con- 
formed with the corporate policy of 
reducing investments in branch bag 
plants to give greater emphasis to its 
Atlanta mill and manufacturing op- 
erations 

By concentrating its manufacturing 
sales and operations in its 1,250,000 
sq. ft. Atlanta facility, Mr. Elsas said 
the company can achieve the u!timate 
in production efficiency. This concen- 
tration of activity will be reflected in 
higher quality, lower prices and bet- 
ter service for the company’s custom- 
ers throughout the nation, he ex- 
piained 

Mr. Elsas informed the stockhold- 
ers that, although textile market- 
conditions were generally poor during 
1957, the company’s textile division 
increased its sales and profits 

Total company sales in 1957 were 
in excess of $37 million. Mr. Elsas 
believes 1958 operations should show 
a continual improvement in profits 
for the company 

The modernization program for the 
Atlanta facility will be continued and 
expanded during 1958 and in subse- 
quent years, it was reported 

Fulton’s board of directors, as re- 
elected by the stockholders, includes 
Jay Levine, chairman; Julius W. Ab- 
ernethy, David Berdon, I. T. Cohen, 
Thomas L. Kaplin, Joseph Karp, Ber- 
nard A. Mitchell, Moses Richter, A. A 
Shuford, Jr., and Herbert L. Werner 

Elected to serve as officers in 1958 
were: Clarence E. Elsas, president; 
Bernard A. Mitchell, secretary and 
treasurer; Charles H. Burns, vice 
president; Fred G. Barnet, vice presi- 
dent; George L. Brogdon, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, and Ben 
Kohler, assistant secretary 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Jan 
17 24 
—1957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 30% 25% 30 
Allis-Chalmers 36% 20% 26% 255 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31% 36% 37 
Am. Cyanamid 48' 35% 40% 40 
A-D-M Co 39% 286% 31% 33 
Borden 64% 51% 63% 63 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 426% 31% 32 
Pfd. $5.50 105 92% 103 
Corn P Ref. Co 34% 28 34% 34 
Dow Chemica 68% 49 565% 56 
Gen. Baking Co i! 9 10 9% 
Pfd. $P? 135 25 130 131 
Gen. Foods Corp 2 40 49% 52 
Gen. M In 69 56 63 64 
Pfd 5 116 100 115% 
Merck & Co 44 29 38 39 
Natl. Biscuit Co 44% 35 43 4434 
Pfizer, Ch 65 42% 5 52 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 47 39% 46 48\% 
Procter & Gamble 57% 44% 56% 56% 
Quaker Oats Co 40 33% 38 39 
Pfd. $A 141 123 136 14 
St. Regis Paper Co 48% 2 27% 29 
Std. Brand Inc 45% 37% 42 45\ 
Sterling Drug 35% 25 30 30 
Sunshine Bis Inc 75 65 75% 75 
Un. Bisc of Am 33% 252 32% 33 
Victor Ch. Works 57% 40 45% 47 
Ward Baking Co 16 2 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Aske 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 92 00 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 86 89 
Cream of Wheat 29% 29 % 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 80 83 
Nati. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 67 68 
Pfizer Chas Pftd 94 00 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc $4 Pid 92'/2 9434 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 9? 93 
Un. Bis f America, $4.50 Pfd. % 99 
Victor Ch. Works., $3.50 Pfd 77" 80 
Ward Beking Co., $5.50 Pfd 83'/2 86 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American S'ock Exchange 


Jan Jan 
i7 24 
—1957-58— 958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 6'/s 3% a 4 
Gr. A&P Tea ° 277 49/2 250 265 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 30 23% 29 
Pid. $f 22 07 117% 
Omer, Inc 4% 3 8 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd 97 98 
Hathaway Bak., Inc A 3 3% 
Wagner Baking Co 2 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 6 65 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Jan J 


0 17 
—i957-58— 1958 i958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Brea 3.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 
Pid. B 55 50 50 
Can. Bakerie 5 4 "5.42 °%5% 
Can. Food od 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
A 8 \/4 7 7 7 
Pid 50 35 39 38 
Cate Food, A 32 19 28 
40 34 *45 
Cons. Bakerie 8 5% 4 7 
Federal G 33 23 29% 3 
Pfd 28% 25 27 
Gen. Bakerie 6.00 4.75 5.12% 5.12% 
Int. Mig... Pf 83 73 *67 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 26 122 22 25 
Maple Leaf Mig 8% 7 & & 
Pfd 92 83 84 88 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 
B 26 22% 23 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25%e 27 26\4 
Pfd 165 20 25 30 
Std. Brands 39 39 40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 *15 7 
United Grain, A 16™% S542 15 5 
Weston, G A 27% 7% 2 2! 
28 17% 22 22 
Pid. 42° 93%. 78 91 9 
Less th board lot 








Total of 2,532,000 Bu. Sold by U.S. 
Under IWA During Jan. 15-21 Period 


WASHINGTON-—Sales of 2,532,000 
bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent) for recording under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
the 1957-58 year quotas were con- 
firmed by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
during the period Jan. 15-21, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. 

The sales for the period included 
222,482 ecwt. flour (515,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 2,017,000 bu 


wheat 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 67,669,000 
bu 

USDA also released a report of 
total 1957-58 transactions in wheat 
and flour recorded by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council through Jan. 17 
Total U.S. sales of flour, equal to 464,- 
700 metric tons wheat equivalent, rep- 
resent 7,328,226 cwt. flour. (See table 
on page 24.) 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















WASH 


entenmal MILLS, INC, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALi TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Okichoma City, Okie. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 


1501 Newly Decorated Rooms, 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the Lo Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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{000's omitted) 
Jan. | Av Jan. |, Oct. |, Jan. |, 
Grain and position: 1947-56 1957 1957 1958 
WHEAT— 
On farms* ire céugiedscupneaew nas 364,122 294,214 393,898 291,629 
DE ne anna sia sviebeieehentadeteeedunes 238,437 393,211 412,237 360,662 
Commodity Credit Corp. ............0-0005 34,875 126,029 82,883 72,516 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses**. .. 418,200 675,224 714,403 652,586 
ST chedliral bites om athe ataies . 1,055,634 1,488,678 1,603,421 1,377,393 
RYE— 
ee AE eS. es 7,164 7,074 15,383 9,704 - v 
ene é a <é phiveeiGaSnecunenediesdes 6,807 8,289 7,684 4,489 
ommodity Credit Corp. ..............008. 174 38 25 9 = is a t t 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*$.... 3,565 3,572 6,392 6,352 a oe ee 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
Total 17,710 18,973 29,484 20,554 20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
CORN— plies if keyed to office of publication. 
On farms* Sig alkieea ce €Gtthioatuet wlacen . 2,100,859 2,338,970 419,622 2,457,495 Situation Wanted advertisements will 
Terminalst enka ‘ Siivii ith Rieiahinis miedhagaii 49,132 92,711 115,856 104,264 be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
Commodity Credit Corp. ................. 260,514 669,785 572,821 642,774 minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*€.... 102,810 316,347 310,854 395,363 keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
inch i tion, All Want Ads 
Total 2,513,315 3,417,813 1,419,153 3,599,896 a ee oe 7 
OATS— 
On farms* 828,826 702,979 1,056,555 853,776 + 7 * 
Terminals* . 18,825 20,920 25,420 15,031 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ ..... eays 1,922 4,686 2,277 271 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses** 44,347 63,550 75,872 $3,340 
Total 893,920 792,135 1,160,124 932,418 MACHINERY WANTED 
BARLEY— pe v 
On farms* 131,850 161,898 275,53! 209,236 . 
Terminalst 23,558 40.122 44'855 36722 WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Commodity Credit Corp.t RAS ; 1,529 2,034 4,615 559 scales, bag closing machines and other 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses** 59,802 87,868 140,490 111,697 good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery Box 574 
Total 216,729 291,922 465,49! 358,214 Jefferson City, Mo 
SORGHUM GRAIN— 
me farms* . 51,494 59,165 3,411 205,22! 
erminals* , ; 19,920 28,014 18,806 80,903 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 5 sink clacton - 568 4 20 1s WHEAT 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses** 52,405 117,479 57,238 219,023 
(Continued from page 
WE sukuscddhn ees ebeeeden ss 124,387 204,662 79,475 505,162 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. 


*+Commercia! stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS, at 45 terminal cities 
Owned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC; other 
CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by positions 


‘All off-farm storages not otherwise designated 





FEED GRAINS 


(Continued from page 3) 





sales to follow their late March-early 
April harvest. 

The USDA stock report disclosed 
that corn disappearance for the first 
quarter of the current crop year was 
up from the previous year’s quarter 
by about 42 million bushels. This 
shows little response to the size of the 
crop, but the figure probably reflects 
the heavy quantity of wet corn which 
is being fed out as rapidly as animals 
can absorb it. 

Grain Sorghum Record 

Reflecting the development of grain 
sorghums as a feed grain is a disap- 
pearance of a record-breaking 136 
million bushels. This also was a wet 
harvest crop. 


. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
FLOUR” 
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The Quaker Oats Company 








including merchant mills 


Had the harvest been normal, it 
can now be seen that the crop could 
have exceeded 650 million bushels. 
This, indeed, would have posed a 
problem to the corn community and 
USDA far in excess of the problem 
they now face. 

USDA officials, while not unaware 
of the worst which could happen later 
this winter price-wise, are now hope- 
ful that the danger can be averted 
as farmers make wasteful use of 
corn and grain sorghums. It is better 
that they follow this uneconomic dis- 
posal rather than push stocks onto 
the market. 

Up to this time, the market had 
not had the influence of the low loan 
corn crop support level of an average 
of $1.10 bu., since much of the crop 
is too wet for storage eligibility. The 
same condition applies to the sor- 
ghum crop in the low Southwest. 
There is official hope that dry, cold 
winds may lower the moisture con- 
tent and make it eligible for loan 
purposes. This is only a hope because 
much of the crop is so high in mois- 
ture, it would be nothing short of 
miraculous if it dried down to a loan 
eligibility condition. As far as sor- 
ghums are concerned, it seems that 
the producers in the new growing 
areas do not understand the drying 
problems and, therefore, cannot be 
expected to cope with a wet crop. 


Heavy Oats, Barley Stocks 

Adding to the statistical misery 
evident in the stock position report 
for corn and sorghums is the addi- 
tional information that stocks of oats 
and barley are also of bursting-seam 
proportions. 

Farm oats stocks are on the rise 
whereas off-farm stocks are lower. 
This condition indicates that oats 
look like a reasonably valuable prop- 
erty to own, despite the over-all ex- 
cess of feed supplies. It means that 
farmers are in a good position to 
ask good prices for top quality oats. 

Barley stock figures indicate in- 
creasing use of the loan program. 
First quarter crop year disappear- 
ance of barley was above that of 
last year at the same time and was 
also a record maker, but not of sen- 
sational proportions. 





200 million bushels are vanishing and 
estimates for the year vary between 
350 and 375 million bushels. Never- 
theless, this lower figure would indi- 
cate a deficit in open market sup- 
plies. 

However, the export program with 
its subsidy-in-kind technique means 
that about one third of the export 
business ultimately will mean drafts 
on CCC wheat stocks for that 
amount. On balance, it seems clear 
that the free market wheat supply 
is short of all requirements. This con- 
dition will be exaggerated or eased 
when final USDA figures on wheat 
going into loan commitments are 
made available early in February. 

This condition is obviously bullish 
on nearby wheat contracts. At the 
same time the large new wheat crop 
must be taken into account. It is said 
in USDA circles that in view of new 
crop conditions and with a large part 
of the soft red wheat crop ineligible 
for loan purposes, caution should be 
used on the bullish side of the com- 
modity markets. 

Another factor which should modi- 
fy any bullishness in wheat prices is 
the fact that the new crop loan level 
will be $1.78 bu. against $2 for the 
1957 crop. 

All signs indicate to USDA observ- 
ers that the squeeze on free market 
wheat will be eased as processors and 
flour buyers put a tight control on in- 
ventories and wait out the old crop 
year and wait for new crop. 
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Elevator, Processing 
Superintendents Will 


Meet in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 29th annual 
convention of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents is sched- 
uled for the Pick-Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis May 12-15. 

Present plans call for a _pre- 
convention executive meeting and 
business session on the afternoon of 
May 11. Other plans and speakers for 
the convention are now being ar- 
ranged. 

Reservations can be mailed directly 
to the hotel or to S. L. Champlin, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Box 
2058, Commerce Station, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 
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Circumstances Could Bring 


“Dollar” Wheat in 1958 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State College 

Are you prepared to see dollar 
wheat in 1958? Granted, it will take 
a combination of unusually unfortu- 
nate circumstances to bring about 
such a result. However, wheat prices 
in Kansas could reach that level this 
coming summer if heavy yields were 
harvested under damp skies. The in- 
fluence of wheat prices, if such dis- 
aster were realized, would be felt 
throughout the grain and feed trade. 

Here is how the situation is shap- 
ing up five months before harvest. 
First, wheat went into the winter in 
excellent condition. Official govern- 
ment reports describe the condition 
of winter wheat crop on Dec. 1 to 


EXHIBIT 1. Winter wheat, estimates of 
production, U.S., 1942-1958. 
(000's omitted) 


Estimates issued by the Crop 
Reporting Board as of 


Year of Dec. | Dec. | 

harvest before harvest after harvest 
Fs éeaacuen es 63! 703 
,, aaa 625 530 
_. =a = 527 764 
je : 762 823 
,. == os 75! 874 
., =e 947 1,068 
1948 839 990 
965 902 
See 88s 75! 
195! 899 645 
195 918 1,053 
1953 él 878 
1954 750 791 
1955 679 705 
Pv eeses 735 735 
1957. 625 707 
1958. 906 ‘ 


equal the highest of record since 
1918. The tying mark was set in 1946 

The same report of the Crop Re- 
porting Service indicated a 1958 win- 
ter wheat crop of 906 million bushels 
in the U.S. Only three years has more 
winter wheat been produced if this 
outturn is actually harvested. 

Of course, estimates in December 
before harvest are just what that 
word implies — estimates. No one 
knows for sure what will happen to 
a crop from December to harvest. In 
order for you to understand the 
amount of change that has occurred, 
Exhibit 1 has been prepared. This 
exhibit is a table showing the De- 
cember estimate before harvest, and 
the size of the crop harvested as esti- 
mated in December after harvest. 

You will notice that out of 16 years 
there were 11 when more wheat was 
harvested than indicated in December 
before harvest. In four years fewer 
bushels were harvested, and in 1956 
the same number of bushels were 
harvested as forecast in December 
before harvest. 

Even though much can happen to 
a crop, the figures released indicate 
the possibility of trouble ahead. 

Another interesting statistic ad- 
versely affecting wheat prices is a 
comparison of allotment acres and 
indicated plantings. In five major 
hard winter wheat states (Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas and Col- 
orado) a total of 25,612.000 acres 
was allotted. Deduct 2,432 000 for the 
soil bank and the net allotment is 
23,180,000 acres. Plantings in that 
area were estimated at 25,427,000 
acres. This means 2,244,000 acres 
above allotment were planted. In 
common language this means “pen- 
alty wheat.” 

In five major soft winter wheat 
states (Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan) allotment totaled 
6,316 000 acres. This, less soil bank 
of 651 000 acres, gives a net allotment 
of 5.765.000 acres. Indicated plantings 
were 7,438,000 acres. 
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present rules, 


although, 
corn grown on farms overseeded has 
been supported at a lower figure the 
past two years than if in compliance 
and a precedent is established 
this be extended to wheat? 


of course, 


As of now, data are not available 


In the 10 states, plantings of near- 
ly 4 million acres above allotments 
less soil bank acres indicate a size- 
able quantity of wheat that will not 
be eligible for price supports. 


on how 


many acres are 
overseeded. Therefore, we 
even guess the overall impact, except 
to state that unless quite a few acres 
are brought into compliance it will 


on farms 
cannot 


ditional 
positions 


ply with allotments. Some may have 
planted to prevent winter soil blow- 
ing and to provide winter pasture 


We will be watching this situation 
Will and will report developments in Up 
or Down. 
BREA S Tre STAFF . re 


RYE QUOTA INCREASED 
WINNIPEG—In 
stocks of 
the supplementary quota 


wrder to place 
rye lu 


ad- 
marketable 
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This in itself isn’t as important as be a major pricing factor next year 5 bu. seeded acre authorized by 
the fact that every acre in wheat on Actually it may be too early to the Canadian Wheat Board has beer 
every farm that is overseeded will be guess. No doubt, many farmers plant- increased to 10 bu. an acre seeded t 
growing wheat which is not eligible ed wheat this fall intending to des- rye increase went into effect 
for price supports—at least under troy it by the deadline and thus com- Jan 

THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 
Aeroglide Corp IN THE 1957 ALMANACK Rice, Daniel F., & Co 
American Molasses Co Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Appraisal Service Co Farmers Union Grain Macdonald Engineering Co Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co Terminal Assn Mardorf. Peach & Co.. Ltd Sheridan Flouring Mills 
ele rey Co First National Bank, Minneapolis Marsh & McLennan, Inc Sane eee . ng n Co 
arr Shipping Co andinavis ei-lmpor 
Bartlett & Ce iter Miewtag 0 Co tesa v7 on Co., The Smith, Sidney, Ltd 
Bay State Milling Co. Genera! Mills, Inc Mitchell. Hutchins & Co Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. Grippeling & Verkley Monsanto Chemica! Co Springfield Milling Corp 
Bunge Corporation Hallet & Carey Co Montana Flour Mills Co Standard Milling Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc. Harrie County Houston Ship Nellis Feed Co Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd 
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P] om e 
ace your Advertising Early 
(Final forms close April |) 
Where your advertising is seen throughout the Send in your space reservation today and assure 


year by all readers of Ehe Morthwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1958 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the May 27, 1958, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” The exclusive Machol Edge-Index 
will put the information at your fingertips. 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 
advertising. 








yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than April 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today 


Features of the 1958 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 


such as 


FLOUR: 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS: 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Anima! Popuiction 

State Laws 


GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, 


State Baking Lows 


List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


Self-rising Flour 
Packaging 


onenneenee---------------SPACE RESERVATION ORDER....-.-............, 
for 1958 ALMANACK Advertising 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 
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Miller 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


inches deep by 
the May 27, 1958 
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—— Div Ado goto M., Co . 2 Russel! Milling Co i. a Twin brother had nj ved x 
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Cramore Fruit Products, Inc Johnson-Herbert & Co 28 Patchin Appraisals ...... Vreeswyk, Gebroeders . she tried to sell stories to keep the 
ot ened Construc- Her 4 H., & Stein Bros., Inc wolf from the door 
; tion Co it eek Bros. . 28 Wall-Rogalsky Mig. C 32 u om © Goor. 
DCA Food Industries, Inc. ; 9 y. 9 ° é 
‘ 4 ‘a Justesen, Brodr. ............ Penn, William, ‘Flour Co. 28 Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .... Ww ( c iss Alco 
Be nen Mills, Inc 2! Piser. Chea. & Co sera aad aes. What do you think Mi Alcott 
ay Company | Pillman & Phillips ......... Watson & Philip, Ltd. ....... meant by saying she was trying to 
a weer woe! crew Kansas Milling Co = 34 a mc | Mills, Inc. . is. 19 Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .. keep the wolf from the door?” the 
a = c. ¢ Kelly-Erickson Co 13 Prater Pulverizer Co. ... Weber Fiour Mills Co. ... 
pite-Tertend our co yore Kelly, William, Milling Go... 24 Pratt, R.C <heee Weller, B. |.. Co. teacher asked one of the 10-year-olds 
nszei nan . . ee 
Doty Technical Laboratories Seen oon Ce Sons . Westcentral Cooperative ” in the class 
- ; . 7” S ee eae s ” 
co eee & Co., Inc King Midas Flour Mills ... 12 Quaker Oats Co. .......... 34 Western Canada Flour Mills I suppose,” was the prompt reply, 
Dunwoody Industria! Inst Kiwt doles ae ie wn mS . basin a vesces “she just didn't want the guy bother- 
pcisere meth estern Star Mi ik ewnaien * 
Knappen Milling Co. 22 Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 30 Wichita Flour Mills Co. .... 25 ing her 
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In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 
awards in baking qualities, remember 
to call us. Grand 1-7070. We will 


serve you faithfully. 









BURRUS WII AS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Me. Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 





HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 


. . : W&T BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at a allies ei Sls ‘seed anatens enn wianll ie 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of the conditioning of certain grades of fiour 


flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour . 
service. fm Mill employee loods W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 





precisely meosure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














An autograph 


a a In ancient Pompeii, the business of 
= making bread was highly competitive 
—just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 
ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompeiian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basic food of civilized man 
since the stone age. Its nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 


on every loaf! 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 
will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








